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If right means will not compass a desired end, then 
that desired end is not a right end. However attrac- 
tive or desirable an object of attainment may seem, 
it cannot justify the use of wrong means. Unless the 
way itself is right, it cannot rightly be taken as a 
means to any end. 


To be strong in the Lord is the privilege and the 
duty of every child of God; and this kind of strength 
it is that is made perfect—that proves completest— 
in one’s personal weakness. He who is sure that of 
himself he can do nothing, is the very one to feel sure 
that, in the strength of Christ, he can do everything 
which he has todo. The Lord’s strength is his strength, 
for his work in the Lord’s service. 

After all, there is nothing like character. And the 
character of a true man includes the recognition and 
development of his physical, his intellectual, and his 
spiritual nature. To study man, even from the stand- 
point of a truly scientific observer of his attainments 
and his possibilities, brings one to this conclusion, as 
surely as do the plain teachings of God’s written 
Word. A striking illustration of this truth is fur- 
nished in an #fticle on Culture and Character, from 
the pages of The Popular Science Monthly, which is 
reprinted in our columns under the head of Worth 





Repeating. An added value attaches to this article 
because of its immediate source. 


To feel a sense of responsibility for another, is one 
thing ; to show a sense of responsibility for another 
is quite a different thing. It may be eminently proper 
to feel a sense of responsibility, when it is by no means 
proper to exhibit that sense of responsibility. A par- 
ent would sometimes increase the peril of a child by 
exhibiting to that child the anxiety which he feels 
for him at a given point of danger. So it is in the 
case of a physician’s sensé of responsibility for a sick 
patient; or of a lawyer’s sense of responsibility for 
his client; or of afriend’s loving anxiety for a friend. 
The duty of concealing anxiety may be as positive as 
the duty of having anxiety. And here is where there 
is need of much wisdom in loving and in showing love. 


How common it is to say, “ Everybody wants to be 
rich.” It is not in any sense a truth; yet the fre- 
quency and freeness of its assertion shows that many 
a mind cannot comprehend a life in which no craving 
for riches has part or place. The lives which are of 
greatest service,in the world to-day, and which shall 
longest be known and honored for what they were, 


662 | and for what they wrought, are lives which are lived 


above and beyond the plane of money-seeking and off 


664 | wealth-getting. Many a noble man or woman is 


engaged in a work from which he or she would not 


ogg | tUTD aside a single year in order to secure honestly a 


millions of dollars or more ; and many another such 
worker would not care to be burdened with the temp- 
tations or the responsibilities of a million of dollars 
without turning aside from that work. If this is a 
mystery to you, the trouble is within you. 


That these days of ours with their burden of words 
and deeds are irrevocable is a fact to be borne in mind 
as they flit from us. Like laden railroad trains, they 
run out in rapid succession from the station of each 
life. Regularly as the twilight comes, and silently as 
it falls, they leave us; and with a speed exceeding that 
of any “lightning express ” they hasten away. When 
once they have started, we cannot put on board what 
comes in too late, nor take off that which on second 
thought we prefer should not be forwarded ; for it is 
idle to attempt to stop or to follow them. In unbroken 
line they reach “ the land that is very far off,’ where 
each cargo is accredited to its owner, and that which 
is missing has also an entry-book. Remembering how 
decisive is the departure of these swift and inexorable 
couriers, it is wise to look carefully to the freight given 
into their charge ; for we know not what we may have 
to do in the future with the reckoning which precedes 
us. Yesterday is gone, forever gone. To-day is still 
here. Let us put into it that which to-morrow we 
shall wish to-day had borne away with it. 


“Do you know that man?” asked one man of an- 
other, concerning a third. “Oh, yes! I know him 
very well,” was the instant answer. “I don’t believe 
you do know him. I wish you did. To have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with a man isn’t to know him, by 
any means.” And that conversation suggested the 
thought, to a stander-by, that few words in our lan- 
guage are more generally and carelessly misused than 
the verb “to know.” Men say freely, “I know that 
man;” “I know that place;” “I know that book ;” 





“T know that truth;” when they simply mean, I 
have the merest surface acquaintance with it. “To 
know ” primarily means to have the ability to create 
or produce; hence it properly includes the idea of a 
perfect understanding of the innermost nature, or the 
more intricate parts, of the subject of knowledge. It 
is from the same root as “can,” or “ken.” Max 
Miiller says of the scope of thi€ word, “If I am able 
to produce music, I know music; if I am able to 
produce plowing, I know how to plow, I can plow; 
and hence the frequent running together of the two 
conceptions, I can, and I know.” It was in this sense, 
perhaps, that an old villager once said to a young 
pastor who had come to that parish, “If you want to 
know about any of these folks, I can tell you. Why, 
bless you! I know all these folks as well as if I’d made 
em.” But that is not the measure with which men 
commonly use the word “know.” It would be better 
if they did use it with a fuller sense of its meaning, 
Do you know yourself? Do you know your neigh- 


-bor? Do you know your best friend? Do you know 


God? “Who among men knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of the man, which is in him? even so the 
things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God.” 
“If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth not yet as he ought to know.” If any one of 
us realizes this truth, if he knows it as a truth, it will 
be a great deal easier for him, when he is asked a diffi- 
cult question, to say frankly, “I don’t know.” 





THE SOCIETY OF SOLITUDE. 


We are made for society. Prolonged loneliness is, 
therefore, an abnormal state of life. We crave com- 
pany, and neéd it for our growth, happiness, and use- 
fulness. The hermit is always a man of disordered 
reason. To kill out the social instinct is to dwarf 
one part of our nature and to violate the law of God 
which is written on the human heart. While this is 
a general truth founded upon our social nature, we 
must also recognize the province of solitariness in the 
right development ‘of human life. There will be 
periods when we are alone, and there ought to be. 
An active social life with its sympathies, its friend- 
ships, and its close contact of mind with mind, inter- 
spersed with hours of solitude for quiet thought and 
serious meditation, seems to be the Divine order for 
man’s best growth. We acquire most rapidly in 
society ; we ripen best in solitude. We receive new 
ideas, devise new plans, welcome new impulses, most 
readily when under the influence of other minds ; we 
mature all these and render them effective in our 
lives in the quiet meditation of the still hour. 

There is therefore a sense in which we ought to be 
never less alone than when alone. And in view of 
this truth, we should learn to be company for our- 
selves, and good company, too. 

Whether we wish it or not, we shall spend a large 
part of our lives alone. It is, therefore, well worth our 
while to ask ourselves how we can make our solitariness 
as pleasant and as profifable as possible ; how, though 
alone, we can save ourselves from being lonesome. 

For one thing, we must learn to depend more on 
internal conditions than on external conditions for 
our pleasure. Many persons are almost wholly de- 
pendent upon outward excitements and amusements 
for their pleasure. There must be a perpetual round 
of gaiety. Life is a constant study of expedients by 
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which they hope to enjoy themselves. They live 
upon stimulants. The result upon the mind is analo- 
gous to that which follows the use of stimulants upon 
the body. Take away the stimulus of perpetual 
excitement, or let the mind grow insusceptible to its 
charm, and the reaction inevitably comes. In such 
a case, these persons become most hopelessly miser- 
able. They have lived the life of intellectual intoxi- 
cation, and they suffer all the miseries of a disordered 
and abnormal mental appetite. 

When a person becomes dependent upon external 
excitements, he is likely to be wretched when left to 
himself. To him sgolitariness is loneliness; to be 
alone is to be lonesome. The only help for this is in 
learning to find one’s enjoyment in a different range 
of pleasures. We can never save ourselves from this 
result if we do not care for thoughts as well as for 
things ; for the pleasures of the imagination and of 
thought as well as of the senses; for the joy of giving 
enjoyment to others, as well as of receiving it for 
ourselves, 

We must have resources in ourselves. We must 
have something which*is worth thinking about. We 
must have ideas which are fitted to interest and to 
profit us. We must have thoughts and hopes and 
plans for life which are worthy of beings made for 
usefulness and nobleness. The poet does not find the 
solitary hour a burden. In it he moulds his finest 
conceptions, and strikes the chord in which the har- 
monies of his thought best meet and blend. In such 
hours there run through the musician’s mind melodies 
more sweet than have yet been set to music. There 
are possibilities of a finer music and a nobler poetry 
than have ever been sung or spoken in every human 
soul. No harmonies or cadences can adequately 
express the keen delights of which the mind becomes 
capable by use and growth. The soul itself is greater, 
subtler, and finer than are the most brilliant expres- 
sions which men have given of its richest thoughts 
and experiences. Every man has within himself 
unsuspected possibilities of enjoyment. 

This capacity for the higher ranges of pleasure 
must be developed. It will not spring up spontane- 
ously without attention or effort. Neither will it 
ripen into full maturity ina day orayear. The mind 
must be directed and concentrated on worthy objects. 
A considerable amount of will-power must be brought 
into play. While we cannot force ourselves by an act 
of will to take delight in the higher types of enjoyment, 
we can, by a purpose of the will, devote ourselves to 
those studies, and to that serious, earnest thought which 
will enable us at length spontaneously to delight in 
those enjoyments. We cannot have high tastes simply 
by willing to have them, but we can develop them by 
willing to fulfill the necessary conditions, and by carry- 
ing that purpose into effect. An uneducated man 
cannot enjoy philosophy by determining to enjoy it, 
but, given a certain ability, he can resolve to pursue 
those studies, and to cultivate those powers from which 
the enjoyment of the difficult science will follow of 
itself. We do not form a fixed preference by one act 
of choice, but by many acts, and by the frequent and 
repeated exertion of our energies in one direction, and 
toward one end. We shall never find ourselves in 
possession of intellectual and moral riches simply by 
willing to have them or by wishing for them, but only 
by accumulating them by diligent and patient effort. 

How, then, can we be company for ourselves? By 
training our powers to do their best work ; by interest- 
ing ourselves in ideas; acquiring elevating and helpful 
thoughts from others, and by practice and study 
developing the power to think for ourselves ; by giving 
the mind something noble on which to dwell; by 
keeping good company in men and books; by enrich- 
ing the fancy with noble images; by cultivating 
appreciation forthe manifold forms of beauty which 
surround us each day we live. The person who has 
such resources as these, can say with the poet Byrd: 


“My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
The capacity for enjoyment is determined chiefly 
by character. It matters little what a man may 
possess ; enjoyment cannot be imported into a man 


from without. He must have the conditions fulfilled 
within him in culture of mind and heart, in the 
exercise of the finer feelings, in that inspiration and 
uplift of soul which are experienced only by thoughtful 
and serious minds. We are often much concerned 
about what we shall have, and what we shall see, and 
where we shall go, We often talk asif the test and 
measure of happiness were in these things. They are 
certainly important, but the far more important ques- 
tion is: What shall-we be? What we are in the 
motives, purpose, and spirit of our lives, in real cul- 
ture and quality of soul, determines far more than all 
these outer conditions what the quality and range of 
our enjoyments must be. 

The question, then, whether we shall be able to be 
company for ourselves, turns upon the question as to 
what there is of us, what mental and spiritual 
resources we have. It will not depend only upon our 
ideas, but also upon our activities; upon our interests, 
purposes, and efforts in life. The time which it may 
be necessary or wise for us to spend alone, will not be 
useless or burdensome if we have our plans of action 
and service to mature, clearer and higher conceptions 
of duty to elaborate, suggestive and ennobling themes 
on which to dwell. All this will be true in a still 
higher and nobler sense, if we connect all these themes, 
plans, and thoughts with Him whose providence 
embraces all our lives, and whose constant presence 
is assured tous. We shall find our thoughts reaching 
their highest elevations only when they centre in 
God, who is the source and ground of all truth, And 
thus from the company of our own best thoughts we 
we shall be led to recognize the presence of Him of 
whom Jesus said that, although the disciples once fled 
and left him alone, he was yet not alone, because the 
Father was with him. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No matter what is the disease, in body, mind, or spirit, 
different doctors will prescribe different remedies. And 
not infrequently the treatment proposed is one which 
would be sure to increase the very disorder which it is 
proposed to remove. A good illustration of this is found 
in a Minnesota letter, which tells of a proposed remedy 
for lack of home Bible study, thus: 

I have been much interested in the suggestions, in The Sun- 
day School Times, as to securing more use and study of the 
Bible by the scholars, both at home and in the class; it is one 
of the problems we are struggling with. One of our teachers 
recently suggested that lesson-helps without the text would be 
more helpful in that direction. It seemed to me a valuable sug- 
gestion. Can you inform me, by mail or through Notes on Open 
Letters, whether such helps are published, and, if so, by whom? 

Some years ago a young man came into a Sunday-school 
bookstore in Boston, and said he wanted to purchase a 
book called “The Bible Wholly Commentary.” The 
bookseller supposed that he meant “The Commentary 
Wholly Biblical;” yet his inquiry seemed to be in the 
direction of our Minnesota correspondent’s search. If, 
indeed, such a commentary, or lesson-paper, is published, 
we are unwilling to give it any prominence. The best 
part of any commentary, of any lesson help, or of any ser- 
mon, is the Bible text which it presents. To leave out 
that text is to destroy its chiefest value. Nor is it suffi- 
cient to say that a learner will thereby be driven else- 
where for the Bible text in order to its study. Any Bible 
student is a gainer by having a part of the Bible in one 
place, and another part of the Bible in another place, 
and the whole of the Bible in its place, as he moves to 
and fro in his daily life. If a part of the Bible—the 
text of the lesson for the week—hangs before him on the 
wall of his room to catch his eye while he is dressing in 
the morning, that gives him a good start for the day. If 
he can carry a portion of the Bible with him on his 
lesson-paper, to lock over as he rides to or from his place 
of business, or as he sits for a moment in some place of 
waiting,—that is an added gain to him. To deprive him 
of such privileges as this is to act to his injury, however 
well meaning may be the person who is responsible for it. 


Many a text of Scripture is a means of turning a reader 
away from the truth instead of toward the truth, simply 
because that text is taken by itself in the letter, instead 
of being taken in its spirit and in conjunction with the 
whole trend of the teachings of Scripture. Two or three 
of the texts which indicate the apostle Paul’s view of the 








are thus misused and abused by the unlearned, who wrest 
them from their proper meaning. One of our Massa- 
chusetts readers has been puzzled by the discussion over 
one of these texts, and she writes inquiringly : 

Will you please explain 1 Corinthians 14: 34 in your Notes 
on Open Letters? [This text reads: “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches: for it is not permitted them to speak ; 
but they are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the 
law.’”’] Ought the young ladies to take as active a part as the 
young gentlemen do in the meetings of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor? The matter is being very earnestly 
discussed in our Society of Christian Endeavor; most of the 
gentlemen and part of the ladies taking the ground that it is a 
woman’s duty to take an active part in the meetings. Still, 
although those who take this view strive to enable the remainder 
of us to see the matter as they-do, we are very much perplexed, 
It is evident that Paul is not here introducing a new 
teaching which is wholly different from that which was 
prevalent under “the law;” but that he is declaring a 
truth which is consistent with all that is taught on the 
subject, by precept and by illustration, in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New. And what are those other teach- 
ings? Miriam was a prophetess. She led the praises of 
God’s people in a time when they were made God's wit- 
nesses before all the world. Deborah was not only a 
prophetess, but a ruler and a leader in Israel. ‘She 
judged Israel,” and she directed the military movements 
of Israel. Huldah was a prophetess. She declared the 
word of God to king and priest and scribe alike. Micah, 
the prophet of God, pointed back to Miriam as one of 
God’s leaders in Israel. And Joel, another prophet of 
God, foretold that in the better days of the Messiah the ~ 
“daughters” of the Lord’s people should prophesy under 
the guidance of the spirit of God. This is the way it 
was according to the Old Testament record. How was 
it according to the New? Anna was a prophetess in the 
temple courts. Elizabeth and Mary spoke songs of praise, 
which the gospel records for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, together with the prophesyings of Anna, Priscilla 
was a companion of Paul in his journeying, and she was 
one of those who improved the eloquent Apollos’s theol- 
ogy, when they “expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly.” Paul refers to her as one of his “ help- 
ers in Christ Jesus,’ unto whom not only he was ready 
to “give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles.’ As Paul says that there was a church in her 
house, she could hardly have helped speaking in church, 
unless she went out doors for street-preaching. Philip 
the evangelist had seven unmarried daughters who 
prophesied, and no apostle seems to have had any re- 


‘| buke for them. Even Paul, who is cited as opposed to a 


woman’s having any part in public services, refers to the 
importance of a woman’s having her head covered when 
she does pray or prophesy. In short, if it were found 
that Paul’s words—in the two or three texts which are 
taken out for proof in that direction—are to be under- 
stood as showing that God forbids to woman a part in 
the teaching of his word or in his public praise, then all 
these other passages from the Old Testament of the New 
are to be faced as in hopeless conflict with that teaching, 
—a conclusion which is not to be accepted by one who 
receives the Bible in its unity as the word of God. 
What, then, does Paul mean here which is consistent 
with all that is taught elsewhere? The /etter of his text 
in his writing to the Corinthians and to Timothy has its 
application in view of the habits and customs ofthe time 
in the communities of which he was speaking. The 
spirit of that text is for all time and everywhere. He 
enjoins upon Christian women a seemly and orderly con- 
formity to God’s word on the one hand, and a due regard 
to a wise public sentiment on the other hand. Women 
in the East were, and as a rule they still are, required te 
be veiled. Paul would not have Christian women seem 
to be less modest than heathen women. Husbands gen- 
erally in the East were strongly prejudiced against their 
wives’ speaking in public. Paul advised Christian wives 
to conform to their husbands’ wishes in this thing. Even 
now in a Christian community where a woman’s speak- 
ing in public is deemed an impropriety, it would be a 
“shame” for a woman to ignore that public sentiment 
without the providential call of a great emergency to 
justify her eccentricity. But in every Christian com- 
munity in our land to-day, the propriety of a woman’s 
part in Bible teaching and in missionary working is 
recognized. The new Society of Christian Endeavor 
gives an added sphere of usefulness to young women as 
well as to young men. In this matter, as in others, the 
principle involved in Paul’s teaching is to be observed; 
namely, a Christian woman is to conform her activities 
in the church to the indications of God’s Word, and 
of God’s providences, in the light of the sound Christian 
sentiment of the community where God has cast her lot 








place of woman as a teacher in the Oriental churches 





in his service 
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HERE AM I, O LORD; SEND ME. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Are there those around my door, 
Whom I, thoughtless, do not see, 

Sick, neglected, wretched, poor, 

From their sin and suffering sore? 
Here am I, O Lord; send me. 


Are there those who’re far from home,— 
Far from home, O Lord, and thee, 
O’er the wilds who lawless roam, 
*Neath the white Sierra’s dome ? 
Here am I, O Lord; send me, 


Are there those who wretched hide, 
Sunk in sin to low degree, 

On some city’s surging tide, 

Lost to love and truth and pride? 
Here am I, O Lord; send me. 


Are there those who know thee not, 
On some island of the sea? 

In some lone, neglected spot, 

Stained by many a crime and blot? 
Here am I, O Lord; send me. 


Send,me where, thou knowest best, 
Where the greatest need may be ; 

Where men are the most unblest, 

Tossed upon their sin’s unrest. 
Here am I, O Lord; send me. 





CHRISTIANITY UNDER OUR 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


The American churches have no official connection 
with the state. They stand on a basis of perfect equality 
before the law. They are all equally protected by the 
state in their rights of property and in the public exer- 
cise of their religion according to their conscientious 
convictions, but none is supported or ruled by the 
government. 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution is the 
Magna Charta of our religious liberty. It abolishes the 
tyranny of a state religion, and cuts persecution by 
the root; it forbids the establishment by law of any par- 
ticular church or sect, ang, at the same time, guarantees 
full freedom in the exercise of religion to all denomina- 
tions of Christians. This is all the Church can desire 
and ask from the state. She is thrown on the principle 
of self-support and self-government, as in the first three 
centuries, and enjoys, at the same time, the protection of 
the law, which was denied her in those centuries of per- 
secution. Here we have not the odious distifiction 
between churchmen and dissenters, conformists and non- 
conformists, churches and sects. Here no one need 
apologize for being a “dissenter,” as even in liberal Eng- 
land, where dissent is tabooed and socially ostracized. 
No church has a right to say, “ We are the Church, or 
the American Church; all the rest aresects.” Such lan- 
guage has no legal meaning; it is simply presumptuous 
and absurd, 

But while the state has no official connection with the 
Church, and no right to interfere with her internal affairs, 
the nation, in an unofficial way, is as closely allied to 
Christianity as, yea, more closely than, in any European 
country where church and state are united. The reason 
of this lies in the fact that religion grows and prospers 
best in the atmosphere of freedom. Compulsory religion 
is apt to breed hypocrisy and infidelity. Our American 
infidelity is mostly imported from the state churches of 
Europe. This isa significant fact, and a strong argument 
for free churches. 

De Tocqueville, one of the most philosophic observers 
of the democratic institutions of America, and a liberal 
Roman Catholic, expressed the conviction that “there is 
no country in the whole world in which the Christian reli- 
gion retains a greater influence over the souls of men than 
in America.” A forty-four years’ residence in the United 
States, and a dozen visits to nearly every part of Europe, 
have brought me to the same conclusion, or, rather, I 
formed it long before I read De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy 
in America.” In Roman Catholic countries and in Rus- 
sia there is more historic faith and superstition in the 
lower classes, more skepticism and indifference in the 
higher classes, than in Protestant countries, Gerrany, 
Switzerland, and Holland are honeycombed by rational- 
ism. In England and Scotland there is more vital Chris- 
tianity than in any part of the Continent, because there 
is more religious freedom there, But in the United 
States, Christianity has the strongest hold upon all classes 
of society. 

1. Witness as proofs the extraordinary and ever- 
increasing activity of all our leading Christian denomi- 





nations in building churches, establishing colleges and 
universities, founding hospitals and other institutions of 
charity, carrying the gospel to the destitute sections of 
our own immense territory and to the heathen in all 
parts of the globe—all by voluntary effort, without one 
dollar of government aid. We have now (1887), in a 
population of 60,000,000, no less than 132,000 churches 
or congregations, nearly 92,000 ministers of the gospel, 
and over 19,000,000 of communicants. Church property 
has doubled, on an average, every decade. In 1870 it 
amounted to $354,483,581. If it goes on increasing at 
the same rate, it will, in the year 1900, reach the enor- 
mous sum of three billions. The number of theological 
seminaries, including the diocesan training -schools, 
reaches the number of 150. A few of them are, in equip- 
ment, not far behind the theological faculties of the 
twenty-two universities of Germany. The enormous 
immigration must, of course, be taken into account in 
this growth; but the modern immigration is not religious, 
as was that in our colonial period, and contributes less 
to our religious progress than to our religious destitution. 
Even the better class of immigrants‘are very often spoiled 
by the state-church system of providing,’ and have to 
learn liberality by practice. 

2. The necessity of self-support of the Church at home 
does not diminish, but increases, the liberality and zeal for 
the spread of the gospelabroad. Liberality in one direc- 
tion creates liberality in every other. Those who give 
most for one good cause generally give most for other 
good causes. All foreign missionary operations of Chris- 
tendom rest on the voluntary principle. A state church 
as such has no interest and care for religion beyond its 
geographical boundaries, and leaves the care of the 
heathen to voluntary societies. Free churches carry on 
missions in their corporate capacity, and expect every 
congregation and member to contribute according to 
ability. Every denomination in America has its own 
missionary society which carries the gospel to all parts 
of the heathen world: There are American missions in 
India, China, Japan, South Africa, Syria, Turkey, as 
prosperous as any. German universities furnish only 
a few missionaries, while the best theological semi- 
naries of the United States send annually a number 
of their best graduates to destitute fields at home 
and abroad. 

8. The voluntary system develops the self-governing 
power of the church in the laity, and trains elders, dea- 
cons, church-wardens, treasurers, debaters, and all sorts 
of helpers in the government and administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs. In state churches the laity are 
passive, except so far as they are engaged in mis- 
sionary, charitable, and other voluntary societies and 
enterprises. 

4. The voluntary system secures a purer and more 
efficient clergy. In state churches the study of theology 
is pursued like any other profession, and the state looks 
only at theoretical qualifications. Teachers of theology 
in Continental universities are appointed by the govern- 
ment for the promotion of theology as a science, without 
regard to their views on the most important articles of 
faith, unless the minister of public worship and instruc- 
tion or the sovereign happens to be an orthodox man. 
A professor may reject or doubt half of the canon of the 
Bible, deny the inspiration, the holy Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, and the Holy Spirit, without losing his place. 
The Church may protest, but her protest isin vain. In 
America, where the Church appoints and supports her 
own officers, such anomalies are impossible, or, at all 
events, only exceptional. No one is expected to enter 
the ministry or to teach theology who is not prompted 
by spiritual motives and in cordial sympathy with the 
creed of his denomination. Hence the Protestant 
churches in America are more orthodox and active than 
in Europe. 

5. The inevitable division of the Church into an indefi- 
nite number of denominations and sects is made the 
strongest objection to the free-church system by the 
advocates of ecclesiastical establishments. But free 
separation is more honest than forced union. Nearly 
all our divisions are inherited from Europe. The only 
difference is that there they exist in the form of sects 
and parties, here on a basis of legal equality. In Eng- 
land there are as many denominations as here; and if 
Church and state were separated on the Continent, the 
theological schools which now antagonize each other 
under the same state-church roof would organize them- 
selves into separate denominations. 

The tendency to division and split is inherent in 
Protestantism, and it must be allowed free scope until 
every legitimate type of Christianity is developed and 
matured. The work of history is not in vain. But 
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division is only a means to a higher unity than history 
has ever seen even in the majestic and rock-built cathe- 
dral of the papacy. God has great surprises in store. 
The Reformation is not the last word he has spoken, 
We may look and hope for something far better than 
Protestantism in any of its forms. And free America, 
where all the churches are commingling and rivaling 
with each other, may become the chief theatre of such 
a reunion of Christendom as will preserve every truly 
Christian and valuable element in the various types 
which it has assumed in the course of ages. The de- 
nominational discords will be solved at last in the con- 
cord of Christ, the Lord and Saviour of all that love, 
worship, and follow him. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 





THE HARVEST AND THE LABORERS. 
BY J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


None of those who heard our Saviour utter the words, 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few,” realized the full meaning of that saying. None 
but Christ himself could realize just how plenteous the 
harvest was; and only he can adequately understand it 
to-day. Yet with a little thought even we may gain 
sufficiently clear an idea of it to feel the force of the 
injunction, “ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth labourers into his harvest,” and, 
what is more, to be obliged to confess that there is no 
excuse for any one of us to refuse to become one of 
those laborers. 

I sometimes think the harvest never was more plen- 
teous and inviting than it is at the present time. Cer- 
tainly there never was room for more “ diversities of 
gifts,” “differences of administrations,” and “ diversities 
of operations,” than at this stage of the world’s progress. 
For even if the field has not grown in extent absolutely, 
it has developed such a variety of different departments, 
and such a complexity and intricacy of internal and 
external relations, that the different kinds of laborers 
need to have been immeasurably increased. 

In the beginning of the great world-harvest, it was 
perhaps necessary that the simple teaching and preach- 
ing of the Word should constitute by far the greater 
part of every laborer’s work. They, together with heal- 
ing the sick, were well-nigh the only means possible at 
the time. And, indeed, they must ever remain a chief 
occupation of many of those who are called to the great 
work. How great is still the need in this department of 
labor alone, will at once appear when we remember that, 
of the 1,434,000,000 human beings on the earth (in round 
numbers), less than 401,000,000 are, even nominally, 
Christians ; that is, nearly three-fourths of the human 
race have no saving knowledge of Christ. And among 
these thousand millions of heathen, there are less than 
three thousand European and American ministers labor- 
ing. Counting the twenty-four thousand native ministers, 
assistants, and teachers, there is not one preacher or 
teacher to every thirty-eight thousand heathen. Even 
in a professedly Christian land like ours, there are more 
than forty millions of souls who make no profession of 
Christ, and among whom there is urgent need of the 
earnest labors of thousands to “compel them to come 
in;” while the spiritual nurture and training of the ten 
millions of church-members demand the constant care 
of a proportionate number. Surely the harvest is great, 
and the laborers are few, even in this department of 
the field! 

Yet the work of teaching and preaching is only a part 
of the task that has to be done. Man is a composite 
creature. His character is the resultant of a variety of 
influences, of which the spiritual are by no means the 
most numerous. The more of these we can Christianize, 
the more likely shall we be to Christianize his whole 
character. Look at only afew of the most obvious of them, 
and see how wide a sphere of labor is presented there. 

Take the purely physical forces alone. What people 
eat and drink, how they dress, the kind of air they 
breathe, their habits of cleanliness, the nature and place 
of their daily occupation,—all these enter as positive and 
potent agents into the forming of human character. 
When the poor body is pinched and starved for lack of 
daily bread, the hunger of the soul for the Bread from 
heaven can scarcely make itself felt; for “that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural.” Or, 
when improper food and drink have destroyed the health 
of the body, the soul is often too cramped, soured, warped, 
and depressed thereby, to feel its own peculiar needs, or 
to heed the voice of the great Physician. The stomach 
of man is one of the main avenues to his heart. While 
the body, half naked, is shivering with cold, there is but 
little appreciation of Jesus’ robe of righteousness for the 
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soul, In an impure atmosphere, reeking with poisonous 
gases, it is hard to become or remain pure enough in 
heart to see God. If the body lives in filth, it is difficult 
to cleanse the soul from sin, or to keep it clean. While 
oaths and obscenity fill the ears, vile pictures and viler 
books and papers everywhere strike the eye, and foul 
odors and fumes of whiskey and beer assail the nostrils 
and stupefy the brain, there is little ability or inclination 
to recognize the beauty of holiness anywhere. 

Now think for a moment how many millions in the 
world live in the midst of circumstances just like those 
described, and say no more “ There is nothing I can do.” 
If you are not called to preach or teach, and so directly 
to minister to the souls of men, your call may be to min- 
ister to them indirectly through their bodies. If you 
cannot sow the seed, you may be able to prepare the soil 
for its reception, without which preparation the sower’s 
work might be in vain. In this department, too, the 
laborers are few, and yet are needed as much as in any 
other,—men and women, boys and girls, who will do the 
work of preparing the conditions for the right reception 
of the word of truth. And it isa work so various that 
every one can find some part of it which he is specially 
able, and therefore specially called, to do. 

There is yet another department of the harvest-field 
which has been too long neglected, but which is now 
being more and more clearly recognized as fast becoming 
“white for the harvest.” It is the work of Christian- 
izing immediately the whole human organism of which 
every individual is‘ member. The time seems to have 
come when this should be possible. There are enough 
Christians in our land, for.example, so to charge the 
social atmosphere, as it were, with purity, justice, honesty, 
love, holiness, as to oblige all human systems, corpora- 
tions, and institutions to conform themselves to it. Our 
legislation needs to be thus positively Christianized, our 
courts of justice, our politics, journalism and literature, 
art and science, our schools, hospitals, asylums, our busi- 
ness and amusements, our whole public and domestic 
life in all its relations. ‘Great indeed is the work, great 
are the opportunities, great is the duty, and gloriously 
great will be the harvest when once all Christians shall 
realize what they can and ought to do in this direction ; 


for thus far they have striven to save souls in spite of 


their environment. *The time is coming when they shall 
labor with, through, and by means of, the whole environ- 
ment of man. But as yet the laborers are few indeed. 
With the field so wide, and the work so varied, can 
any one yet doubt that he has a part in it, a special task 


Bathing in honor of the god Kupalo was considered a 
religious duty by the people. 

The Russians’ Ivan’s Day is analogous in its nature 
with the German Johannis Tag. It is variously cele- 
brated in various places. In Lithuania, for example, 
the celebration of the dew begins towards the close 
Ivan’s Day (June 24), which coincides with the cele 
bration of Kupalo by the Russians. Ivan’s Eve is cele 
brated by the Lithuanians in the following manner: At 
a late hour in-the night the Lithuanians gather at a cer- 
tain place in the field, sanctified by the traditions of the 
good old times; and here some sort of temporary wig- 
wams are putup. Songs, music, dances before the flames 
of the brightly burning kostiers, or wood-piles, are kept 
up all night. In Vilno, the celebration of Ivan Kupalo 
takes place in the forest, where a very jolly time marks 
the solemn event. This is generally called “ to go to the 
dew.” The author of “The Customs of the Russian 
People” remarks in regard to this holiday: “The 
mythologists say that the Slavonic holiday called Kupalo 
was the day of offering prayers to the rivers and wells.” 
It is probable that the Lithonians, who consecrated their 
running and standing waters, made upon this day sacri- 
fices by throwing themselves into these rivers. It was 
the general belief among the Lithonians that the rivers 
are the children of the sea. In Little Russia, on the eve 
of this day, young folks of both sexes bathe themselves 
in the rivers before sunset. As it grows darker, they 
make a fire upon some pasture or meadow, and in pairs, 
holding each other’s hands, jump over the fire. If, while 
in the act of jumping, their hands do not become sepa- 
rated, then it is a true omen that this pair will become 
man and wife before long. In the government of Podo- 
lia, Volhynia, also in the Ukraina, it is customary among 
the young dicokas (girls) to gather “ on’ Kupalo,” soon 
after sunset, upon a certain field, bringing along an osier 
or willow tree adorned with flowers and ribbons. After 
planting the tree in the ground, the girls dance around 
it, singing at the same time songs suitable for the occa- 
sion. This lasts about an hour. Then the young men, 
who during this while were mere spectators, and kept at 
some distance, throw themselves upon the tree, pull it 
out of the ground, and with this the ceremony ends. 
The custom of jumping over the fire is popular in other 
places besides Little Russia, and it has been in existence 
since time immemorial. According to Professor Snie- 
jirof’s words, such ceremonies, with some slight variations 





to perform? If he cannot wield the spiritual instru- | doll, and adorn its head with a wreath of wild-flowers. 


ments, let him take up the physical. 


on earth as it isin heaven. 


If he cannot 
“rightly divide the Word,” let him take the loaves and 
fishes, and give to the hungering multitudes; let him | Kupalo, fell into the river,” ete. 
give soap and medicine for the cleansing and healing of 
their bodies; let him employ his art, his science, his 
trade, his business, not, as heretofore, on the principles 
of a selfish competition, but on those of true Christian 
charity. Let all Christians work together for the con- 
summation of the reign of Christ upon earth, and so 
charge the whole industrial and social atmosphere with 
the spirit of holiness, as they have it in their power to 
do, that every human occupation and relation shall be | themselves otherwise. 
constrained to adjust aud adapt itself to the will of Christ 
It is not the preachers and 
teachers who can do this, but mainly the Christian men 


and women who are carrying on the world’s trade and | and the tree under which it stands Marena.” 


manufactures, science and literature, politics and social 
life-—they are the ones to do it; they, perhaps, who 


to-day are our scholars in the Sunday-school. 





THE RUSSIAN KUPALO. 
BY 8. 8. SKIDELSKY, 


The twenty-third of June is the day of Agrafena 


Kupalnitza, and the twenty-fourth is Ivan Kupalo’s day 


This last day, which occurs about “the summer solstice,” 
used to be kept also in the ancient times as a holiday by 
Long ere Christianity was intro- 
duced into Russia, at the time when paganism still held 
full sway, Kupalo was the god of earthly fruits. The | adorned into the water. 
festival in his honor was celebrated in midsummer, a 


the Slavonic nations. 


beads, takes its place. 
fire, and various amorous songs begin : 


* Little girls pass around Marenushka (little Marena), 
Around Ivan Kupalo,” ete, 


. | built upon some elevation. 


kostier, or wood-pile, would be set on fire, songs were sung, | walls in their huts “to keep away the evil spirit.” 


and dances around the kostier were kept up all night. 
Sacrifices of grass were performed. With the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Russia, an end was put to the 
external forms of worshiping the idols, and heathenism 
was outwardly suppressed. But the old traditions were 
still preserved by the masses in their festivities. The 


ple, Rusalnaia Nedietia (Sunday before Whitsuntide), 
Radonitea (Tuesday after Quasimodo), Kupalo, etc, ' sort of natural bower. 








probably, took place in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. They would make up some sort of a dummy or 


Every one would arm himself with such a scarecrow, 
and jump over the fire or grass, singing, “Thou Ivan 
In writing about the 
same festivity, Passek speaks as follows: “About a week 
prior to Ivan’s Day, preparations for celebrating ‘Kupalo’ 
are going on in the village, mainly among the dieokas. 
Soon after sunset, young girls, as well as young married 
women, attired in their Sunday clothes, and wéaring 
wreaths of flowers inwoven with various fragrant grasses, 
gather around a stump, generally around a common 
maple, and,-making up a circle, sing songs and amuse 
After this part of the ceremony 
is over, they put a straw doll underatree. The doll must 
be attired in a woman’s garb, its head is adorned with 
ribbons, the neck with beads. The doll is called Kupalo, 


Not everywhere, however, do they make the doll. In 
some parts of Russia, a tree, adorned with wreaths and 
After a Kupalo is “‘ made up,” a 
pile of straw, within a short distance from it, is set on 


Then begins the fun of jumping over the fire, which is 
The Moscow Spectator (for 
1838) says that theUkraintzi (inhabitants of the Ukraina) 
were in the habit of carrying their doll to the river; 
there, after singing some songs, they would throw the 
flowers and other ornaments with which the doll was 
Some of them, however, would 
preserve these things, in order to hang them upon the 


In Little Russia, they put nettle upon the windows asa 
means of keeping away the witches, who on Ivan’s Eve 
are most dangerous. According to the popular belief, it 
is on this night that all the baba iagas, or hags, witches, 
and wizards, meet upon the Lusi mountain, near Kief, 
where they hold a general meeting. About twelve versts 
popular legends are still in existence, and even some of| from St. Petersburg, there stood by the roadside that 
the Christian holidays bear heathen names; as, for exam- | leads to Riga an old linden-tree, the branches of which, 


the Great. On Kupalo’s Eve, young folks of the suburbs 
of the city, as well as surrounding villages, would gather 
and spend there a whole night. Towards the end of the 
festivity, it was customary to throw a white rooster into 
the fire. 

The superstition about the fern still lives among the 
people, mainly in Southern Russia. The peasantry be- 
lieve that on Kupalo’s Eve the bracken blooms; it flashes 
like a bright flame, and illuminates the surroundings. If 
one succeeds in tearing it off, and runs home without 
stopping for a moment to look back, regardless even of 
the fearful shouts of the evil spirit, this flower becomes 
magical, and with its aid one is able to discover treasure- 
trove. 

On the day of Ivan Kupalo, conjurers collect various 
medicinal grasses, In the government of Novgorod, it 
is customary to take heath baths on Ivan’s Day. People 
steam themselves with brooms made of grass, called 
Ivan and Marena, 





THE WIND AND THE SEED. 
BY MARY C. GATES. 


The winds of God may waft ~ 
Thy winged seed of thought 
To fields by thee unseen, 
Far from thy little plot. 


There in the furrows soft, 
Moulded by other hands, 

Thy tiny seed may bear 
Fair harvest in far lands. 


God’s winds blow as they list, 
Whither and whence unknown ; 

Should he but give thy thought, 
Trust him to waft his own. 





HOW TO KEEP YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. A. A. PFANSTIEHL, 


There comes a time in the life of many young persons 

when they think that they have outgrown the .useful- 

ness, if not the propriety, of attending Sunday-school. 

“Society,” with its requirements so new, exciting, and. 
diversified, occupying much of*their thought and time, 

makes attendance at Sunday-school rather humdrum, or, 

as they commonly express it, “ poky,” to them; and, 

not being inclined particularly to religion, they easily 

drop out of the class. 

It is an important, as well as perplexing, question, how 
to keep young people in the Sunday-school. A few ways 
are here suggested. 

1. Watch dispositions, and devise ways according to 
these.—Some may be disposed to drop out because they 

are not made to feel a responsibility in regard to the 
Sunday-school. Give such to understand that their help 
as attendants, and occasional, if not constant, aid in sup- 
plying the places of absent teachers, and the filling of 
offices, and the conduct of the singing, etc., is needed for 
the good of the school, and in all probability they will 
continue to attend. 

Others may show a disposition to certain modes of 
Bible-class study differing from the ordinary way used 
in the school. Let the teacher adapt himself to their 
dispositions in this regard, and they will be inclined to 
take an interest in the class, This does not mean to 
cater to any whims and notions of versatile young minds; 
but it is to be taken in the sense in which the apostle 
Paul declared that he was made all things to all men, 
that he might by all means save some (1 Cor. 9: 22; see 
also 10 : 33). 

2. Make Sunday-school instruction attractive-—A mere 
catechetical mode of teaching the lesson—the teacher 
asking the questions, and the scholars giving the answers, 
found on the lesson-leaf or in the Quarterly—becomes 
extremely tiresome and uninteresting to lively and in- 
quiring young people. A free, open; original, lively 
way of questioning about, and illustrating and discuss- 
ing the lesson, is very apt to keep up an interest in 
Bible study among the majority of young people; but a 
funereal, slow, routine, uniform manner of teaching is 
unfailingly a most excellent way to drive them from the 
Sunday-school. 

It need not be said that this first-mentioned manner of 
teaching, which seems easy, natural, and spontaneous to 
the looker-on, requires constant study and close applica- 
tion, and, above all, earnest prayer and deep interest in 
the preparation of the lesson for the Sabbath, on the 
partof the teacher. A hurried and forced scanning over 
of the lesson late Saturday night, or on Sunday morning, 





becoming entangled with those of other trees, formed a 
It was a favorite resort of Peter ' Monday morning to think about, pray over, then, as 


will not answer the purpose, The teacher should begin 
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early as possible in the week, begin to study the lesson, 
so that on Sunday morning he will be filled with its 
truths; and his teaching will be with enthusiasm, and 
his class will catch the inspiration, and thus their inter- 
est in the Sunday-school will be kept up. Dullness and 
want of spirit in sermons are very apt to result in empty 
pews. Especially is it true that to keep young people 
interested in Bible study, the teacher must be enthusias- 
tic, earnest, and bright. 

3. A third way to keep young people in the Sunday- 
school applies to parents.—Do they take an interest in 
Sunday-school work? Are the Sunday-school and its 
lessons and work talked about at home? And what is 
of more importance still, and more effective, do parents 
attend the Bible classes themselves? Mr. Moody tells of 
an experience he had with a young man in his mission 
school in Chicago, A father came to him very much 
concerned about his boy. He had learned that he was 
beginning to play base-ball, etc., on Sunday, instead of 
attending Sunday-school. He came to Mr. Moody to 
ask what could be done to keep his boy in his class. 
Mr. Moody said: “I think I know a capital way to do 
this. You come to our school, and join the Bible class, 
and I believe your boy will not be absent much.” “Yes, 
but I have never attended Sunday-school in my life.” 
“ Exactly ; and that’s why your boy, now that he’s grow- 
ing to manhood, does not see much necessity for him to 
attend.” “ Very well, I’ll be there next Sunday.” Sun- 
day found the boy at the door as usual, intending to 
leave in a few moments, having been there long enough 
to say truthfully that he had attended. When about to 
leave, one of the boys said to him, “ Bill, your father is 
in the Bible class.” “ What! my dad in Sunday-school? 
Not much!” But before “ Bill” left he looked in, and, 
seeing his father, he quietly slunk into his place; and, 
said Mr. Moody, ‘“‘we had no more trouble in keeping 


that boy in the Sunday-school as long as his father was 
in his place.” 





THE PEACEMAKERS. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Until within a few years history has seemed, toa large 
percentage of readers, to be nothing so much as an un- 
interrupted succession of “ wars and rumors of wars.” If, 
as Carlyle says, it is “the essence of innumerable biog- 
raphies,” it consists largely of the biographies of conquer- 
ing heroes who wrote the record of their victories upon 
blighted homes and wasted lands. 

Every school-boy knows that Alexander wept for more 
worlds to conquer, that Charlemagne’s empire extended 
over the known world, and that Napoleon used crowns 
as playthings. Every school-girl is taught the ¢irring 
list that begins with Marathon and ends with Gettysburg; 
but when this record is closed with a burst of praise for 
valor and heroism, the story is counted as told. 

All this might be well enough as the basjs of educa- 
tion for coming men and women, if that which is best 
and highest in life to-day is the result of strife and blood- 
shed, of despotism and tyranny; but when we realize 
that almost every avenue leading towards truest progress 
stands diametrically opposed to the paths these heroes 
followed, it appears to be quite possible that the wrong 
names have been put upon the distinguished list. That 
modern historians recognize something of this is seen in 
the different attitude taken by them from that which was 
assumed in earlier times. The history of the people is 
superseding the history of dignitaries and kings; and 
as the leaves are turned in the books that tell of human- 
ity in all its varying experiences, a new schedule gradu- 
ally evolves itself, and places before us in unmistakable 
clearness the fact that, when seeking for the origin of the 
goodly fruit we enjoy, we must look beyond the strugglers 
who wisely broke the soil, to the patient, peaceful planter 
who dropped the living seed. 

From the earliest dawn of human knowledge down to 
the present hour there has lived and toiled an unbroken 
line of noble souls whose battles were for the right; 
whose spoils are temperance, charity, and wisdom, and 
whose unchanging watchword is peace. 

Are there not names hidden in this multitude that 
youth and age would do well to honor? Cadmus bring- 
ing sixteen letters into Greece did more for posterity 
than Leonidas fighting at Thermopylx. Rome, in spite 
of untold splendor and matchless armies, offers only 
relics of dead glory to-day; while the little band of per- 
secuted heroes once cowering before her cruelty has left 
an inheritance that flourishes in every corner of the civi- 
lized earth. The history of letters shows that, when war 
fills a nation with turmoil, literature languishes. Cer- 
tainly not to its discord and strife do we owe the spirit of 
toleration that makes life more free in our day than ever 
before; and though we render unto Casar the things 


o 





that are Cesar’s, it profits little if we forget to study the 
lives of those who gave their toil and treasure to the 


better cause, and first rendered unto God the things that 
are God’s. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— Qe 
TOM CRIMP. 


BY I. E. DIEKENGA, 








Mr. Crimp was a wiry, stoop-shouldered, ordinary -look- 
ing little man, with a dried-up, wrinkled face, and a thin 
brown beard. He was a poor man of no particular im- 
portanceinthe community. He wasso insignificant that 
society even denied him the common privilege of being 
addressed as Mr., bluntly and unceremoniously calling 
him Tom Crimp. Strange as it may appear, Tom Crimp 
was a member of a rich and fashionable church. And 
why Tom Crimp remained in it, and why he had ever 
entered it at all, are questions quite as impossible to 
answer as why he loved it with such an unfaltering devo- 
tion, and was so wonderfully true in all his duties to it. 

Now it happened one Sunday evening, as Tom Crimp 
stood in the doorway ofthe church, that he espied a black 
bundle upon the stone step that led to the pavement ; 
and, curiosity drawing him nearer, he found it to be the 
figure of an old woman. 

As Mr. Crimp observed her curiously, she beckoned to 
him with a bony hand. : 

“Tt must be a splendid church,” she said. “ Inside, I 
mean. How I should like to see it! ” 

“ Why, that you may,” exclaimed the little man with 
hearty kindness—“that you may.” 

But the old woman shook her head. 

“No, no!” she said. “It’s no place forme. Ah, me! 
howtimes have changed! You don’t believe it, sir, per- 
haps, but I’ve seen better days.” 

“ And will again, I hope,’’ said Mr. Crimp. 

“No, that can never be,” muttered the old woman. 
“Tm seventy-two years old, and not long for this world. 
But fifty years ago I knew this church well, and it was 
smaller then. I wasso happy in it.” 

“ And there’s no reason in the world, mother,” said 
Tom Crimp cheerily, “why you should not be happy in 
it now. Come, go in with me.” 

“Not to-night, sir!” she said, rising hastily,—“ not 
to-night.” 

“Next Sunday then,” persisted Mr. Crimp. 

“We'll see,” she said,—“‘ we’ll see!” 

“And I'll be here,” continued he, “and we’ll go in to- 
gether.” And then she said, “Good night,” and left him. 

On the following Sunday evening, true to his word, 
Tom Crimp stood waiting in the doorway. Out of the 
shadows beyond came a figure which his keen eyes 
quickly recognized. He would have led her to his own 
modest pew, but she shrank back into the farthest corner 
of the church. And Mr. Crimp was wise enough to 
respect her wishes, and left her undisturbed. But after 
the service, he stepped down beside her as she left the 
church, and, raising an umbrella over her head, said, 
“Mother, it’s beginning to rain. Let me take you home.” 

“Don’t put yourself to any trouble, sir,” she answered, 
hurriedly. “I’m used to bad weather.” 

“ But there’s a storm a-coming,” persisted Mr. Crimp; 
“and it won’t do, you know.” Not that Mr. Crimp 
meant to imply any criticism of the weather, but simply 
to express his conviction that it was not right to let her 
go home unprotected in the rain. 

“You are too good to an old woman,” she replied. 
“ Well—if you will—part way—and many thanks, sir.” 

At the corner of an alley, in an obscure quarter of the 
city, she stopped him. 

“We must part here, sir,” she said. 

“Let me go with you to the door,” said. Mr. Crimp. 

“No, no! It’s not a good place for gentlemen; but 
nobody will hurt the old woman.” 

“Take my umbrella, mother.” 

“No, thank you kindly, sir; it’s but a little way. 
Good-night.” And Mr. Crimp was left alone. 

The acquaintance thus strangely begun was continued 
several months. He soon discovered that she made her 
livelihood—precarious, indeed, it seemed—by selling 
soap and matches. She had, or claimed to have, no liv- 
ing relatives—or friends, except Tom Crimp. She was 


old—very ; no doubt as old as she had said. After a while | 


he noticed that she was not only very old, but very weak, 
and growing feebler every day. One day,—well, he re- 
membered it long afterward, for it was their last walk on 
the earth together,—she leaned heavily upon his arm, 
and tremblingly exclaimed: 

“Mr. Crimp, how good you are to this poor, friendless 
body! You are the only friend I have.” 


r 


“Why, mother,” he answered, with tender heartiness ; 
“surely there is another,—a better one than I!” 

“T do not know him,” murmured she,—“][ do not 
know him.” - 

“Ah, yes, you do!” he smilingly responded; then 
gently added, “There is a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

She looked up quickly, with a sharp glance at his 
face, then let her eyes droop, and walked on, strangely 
silent, by his side. But when they reached their parting- 
place, she seized his hand with both of her own, and ex- 
claimed, “Mr. Crimp—O Mr. Crimp! your voice is like 
an angel’s, That Friend you speak of—I have forgotten 
him so long! But I will try to think of him,—I will, in- 
deed; and perhaps he will not cast me quite away.” 

“Nay, never that,” said Mr. Crimp, softly. ‘“ Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’ ” 

The tears of gratitude were in her eyes; but she only 
pressed his hand without another word, and then passed 
slowly out of sight. 

On the next Sunday night she did not appear; and 
Tom Crimp, going home with heavy forebodings in his 
heart, was not surprised to find awaiting him a well- 
known physician, whose benevolent work among the 
poor had made him famous, 

“Mr. Crimp, I believe?” said this gentleman, rising, 
as Tom Crimp entered. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Mother Shelton, the old lady whom you have be- 
friended, was taken suddenly ill to-day—” 

“Ts she very sick?” cried Mr. Crimp. 

“Tt is over,” said the doctor; “she is dead.” ; 

After the first solemn hush which succeeded these 
words, the doctor drew Mr. Crimp aside, and showed him 
an iron box upon a table in the corner of the room. 

“When she knew that she was about to die,” said the 
doctor, “she gave into my keeping this iron box, which 
she charged me to deliver to you. She said that all this 
box contains she freely and gladly gave to you, because 
you have been so kind to her, and especially because of 
the last words you spoke together. She wanted me to 
tell you that she believed on and trusted the friend you 
spoke of,—what she meant I cannot say,—and that she 
died happy. Therefore, my dear sir, I now hand you 
the key to the box, in accordance with her last request.” 

With conflicting emotions, in which sorrow for her 
sudden and lonely death mingled with joy that she had 
found her better part before she died, Mr. Crimp thrust 
the key into the lock, and opened the iron box. 

What was his astonishment to find it packed com- 
pletely full with money ! 

“Mother Shelton’s savings,” explained the doctor. 
“T have long suspected that she was not as poor as she 
seemed to be. She has evidently been hoarding for 
years, and this money has slowly accumulated. She 
will not need it now.” 

“No,” said Mr. Crimp earnestly. “She has a better 
fortune.” 

“ A snug little sum for you, though,” continued the 
doctor. ‘“ What will you do with it?” 

Tom Crimp thought a moment. Then he answered: 

“T know what I will do with it.” 





On the corner of a block in a quiet and retired but 
withal beautiful part of the city, stands a large brick 
house. It has no architectural adornment, but it is very 
commodious, and looks extremely comfortable. Sunning 
themselves at the open windows or upon the broad stone 
steps, or leisurely strolling through the spacious grounds 
around the house, one may see on pleasant days certain 
superannuated people, of both sexes, who seem to have 
nothing further to do in this world but to take life easy 
and prepare for the next. Over the doorway is a broad 
white stone upon which are engraved these words : 

HOME FOR THE AGED AND FRIENDLESS. 
Founded by 
THOMAS CRIMP 
With the bequest of 
Susan SHELTON. 
And thus has honest Tom Crimp continued his kind- 
'ness to the old and helpless. It must not be supposed 
| that he was able to carry on this enterprise alone. But 
when the story had been told, and it was known that he 
| intended to use his suddenly acquired wealth for this 
| purpose, it was proposed that others should help him in 
| his undertaking. 

And the movement became at once immensely popu- 
lar, especially in Tom Crimp’s church, which, from hav- 
ing at first simply tolerated him, now began to honor 
him, and extol his virtues in a manner that was both very 
pleasant and very embarrassing. And to this day there 
is no name in all its membership so honored and respected 
as homely, simple, plain Tom Crimp, 
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They were scattered, because there was no soon eeek 1 SSCS ; 5). 
They are afflicted, because there is no shepherd (Zech. 1 


il. A Saddening Fact: 
The harvest truly ts plenteows, but the labowrers are few (87). 


No man careth for my soul (Psa. 142 : 4). 
The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few a gh 2). 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Verse 35.—And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, 


a 











a The fields... are white already unto harvest (John 4 teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
ip 1, October 2,—The Centurion’s Faith Matt. 8 :5-13 | Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 ; 9). dom, and healing all manner of di and all manner of sick- 
, 2. October 9.—The Tempest Stilled * Matt. 8: 18-27 | 1g potent Remedy : siti . age his nd 
a | 8. October 16,—Power to Forgive Sins ee Matt. 91146 | ; d forthlab ness: The very striking similarity between this verse a 
i 4. October 23.—THree® MiPQClOS..0.s.csceseccessseresescosccesscesese sessecees Matt. 9 : 1831 M ray ye... the Lord of the harvest, that he sen fort our- | the twenty-third verse of the fourth chapter of this Gos- 
5. Oct. 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers. Matt. 9: 35-38; 10: 1-8 | €78 (38). 
6. November 6.—Conifessing Christ.............cccccccseeesseceseeeees Matt, 10: as Pray, . 


. that he send forth labourers into his harvest (Luke My ju 


pel will be noticed by every careful student, The earlier 
Praying for us also, that God may open unto us a door (Col. 4: 


7. November 13,—Christ’s Witness te John..., passage (Matt. 4: 28) occurs just before the record of the 








j Brethren, pray for us (1 Thess. 5 : 25). _ ‘ * 
2 Se eee, ara wd stnee Matt 1 : » + Pray for us, that the word of the Lord may run (2 Thess, 3 : 1). Sermon on the Mount; this one, just before the record of 
. November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath. --Matt. 12: 1- 1. ‘‘He was moved with com h a ° : . h 
passion for them,” (1) The néédy | the h lve. We may believe that in the 
10, December 4.—Parable of the BOWE. ..s.scsessesssesesenessenmasen Matt, 18 1-8 multitude ; (2) The compassionate Lotd.—(i) Human needs ; (2) | ° discourse fo the twe y . 
11. December 11.—Parable of the Tares Matt. 13 ; 24-30 Divine sympathies. groupings of discourses, parables, and miracles, the evangelist 
12. December 18.—Other Parable3...............ccccccccsseesereee Matt. 13 : 31-38; 44-62 2. ‘‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ 


18. December 26.—Review ; or, lesson selected by the school, 


LESSON V., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1887. 
Tite: THE HARVEST AND THE LABORERS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 9 : 35-38; 10: 1-8. Memory verses: 36-38.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 


purposely makes these references to the wide-extended activ- 
ity of Jesus the introduction, now to the collection of dis- 
courses which set forth the righteousness of the kingdom, and 
now to the words addressed to the disciples as they were about 
to be sent forth on their missionary work for the kingdom. 
As we read the whole of this passage which closes the 
ninth chapter (vs. 35-38), we can hardly doubt that the evan- 
gélist inserts it as forming a suitable transition from the 


(1) The By ms harvest ; (2) The few laborers.—(1) theron 
ready Harvesters needed. 

ay Pray B ‘therefore, * Prayer in its relation (1) To the gathering 
of the harvest; (2) Tothe multiplication of the laborers.—Prayer 
(1) To whom? 2) By whom? (3) For whom? 





II. THE DUTIES OF DISCIPLESHIP, 
1, The Honored Twelve: 
His twelve disciples (1). 
Ye also shall sit lve, twelve thrones (Matt. 19 : 28). 
He appointed twelve, that they might be with him (Mark 3 : 14). 


ee ee ee a 


85. And Jesus went about all the 
cities and villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and 


85 And Jesus went about all the 
cities and the villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the 


healing every sickness and everv 
disease among the people. 

8. But when he saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scatterea 
abroad, as sheep having no 
shepherd. 

87. Then saith he unto his dis- 
ciples, The harvest truly é# plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few ; 

88. Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest. 

1, And when he had called 
unto him his twelve disciples, he 
gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness, and 
all manner of disease. 

2. Now thenames of thetwelve 
apostles are these; The first, 
si’mon, who is called Péter, and 
An/drew his brother; James the 
son of Zéb’e-dée, and Jéhn his 
brother ; 

8. Phil‘ip, and Bar-thdl/o-mew ; 
Thom/’as, and Mat’thew the pub- 
lican ; James the son of Al-phe’us, 
and Leb-b@#us, whose surname 
was Thad-dé/us ; 

4. Si‘mon the Cé’naan-ite, and 
Jai’das Is-cir’i-ot, who also be- 
trayed him. 

5. These twelve Jesus sent 
forth, and commanded them, say- 
ing, Go not into the way of the 
Gén’‘tiles, and into any city of the 
Sa-miri’-tans enter ye not : 

6. But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Is’ra-el. 

7. And as ye go, préach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. 


kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all 
86 manner of sickness. But 
when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion 
for them, because they were 
distressed and scattered, as 
sheep not having & shepherd. 
87 Then saith he unto his disci- 
ples, The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are 
88 few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
send forth labourers into his 

1 harvest. And he called unto 
him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of 
disease and all manner of 
sickness, 

2 Nowthe names of thetwelve 
apostles are these: The first, 
Simon, who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and 

8 John his brother; Philip, and 
Bartholomew; Thomas, and 
Matthew the publican; James 
the son of Alpheus, and Thad- 

4 dwus; Simon the ! Cananean, 
and Judas Iscariot, who also 

5 2betrayed him. These twelve 
Jesus sent forth, and charged 
them, saying, 

Go not into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: 

6 but go rather to the lost sheep 

7 of the house of Israel. And as 
ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of héaven is at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out 








He ca!led unto him the twelve (Mark 6 : 7). 

He = from them twelve, whom also he nated apostles (Luke 
6:12) 

il. Power Against Evil: 


He gave them authority over unclean spirits (1). 
To have authority to Gast out devils (Mark 3 : 16). 
He gave them a over the unclean spirits (Mark 6: 7). 
“aT, that were troubled with unclean spirits were healed (Luke 


)e 
He... gave them power and authority over all devils (Luke 9 : 1). 
Il. Power for Good : 


He ... gave them authority ...to heal all manner of disease (1). 
They... anointed... many that were sick, and healed them (Mark 


6 ; 18). 
They = lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover (Mark 


He. ... gave them power... to cure diseases (Luke 9 ‘2. 
The prayer of faith shali save him that is sick (Jas. 5: ‘4 )e 
1. ‘‘ He called unto him histwelve disciples.” (1) Whom he called ; 
y AY A he ee 1 Why he called.—(i) The Lord; (2) 


e twelve; (3) The 
2. “Gave them pI mt my ‘ Apostolic authority : (1) Its source ; 
3. hoe amt The Ly oy and t heal.”’ (1) Antagonizing th il; (2) 
**To cas em out, and to he ni nm. e evil; 
Promoting the good. ‘ : 
Ill, THE DUTY OF LABORING. 
1. Going Forth: 
These twelve Jesus sent forth (5). 
Lsend you forth as sheep in the 1 tb). of wolves (Matt. 10 : 16). 


Go ye into all the world (Mark 16 
He sent them forth (Luke 9 : 2). 


The Lord... sent them two and two before his face (Luke 10;1). « 
ll. Preaching Constantly ; 
And as ye go, preach (7). 
They went out, and preached (Mark 6 : 12). 
They went forth, an preached everywhere (Mark 16 : 20). 
They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues (Acts 18 : 5). 
He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17 : 18). 
Ill. Giving Freely : 
Freely ye have received, freely give (8). 
He urged him to take it ; but he nottned a Kings 5 : 16). 
Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money (Acts8 : 20). 
I preached to you the gospel of God for nought (2 Cor. 11; 7). 
I will give... of the water of life freely (Rev. 21 : 6). 
1, “These twelve Jesus sent forth.’’ The mission of the apostles : 
» 2 Its founder ; (2) Its constituency ; (8) Its objects. 
‘AS ye go, preach. ** (1) Going out for Jesus; (2) Preaching at 


+ wayside. 
8. ‘Freely ye received, freely give.’’ (1) Give; (2) Give freel 
(8) Give a ye have received.—(1) God’ a free giver ; b} 


a true m 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


account of Jesus’ miracles in the earlier verses to his discourse 
in the tenth chapter, and that he thus presents here, because 
of this fact, what might also have been presented as true of 
Jesus’ activity elsewhere. The passage, as located at this 
point, is peculiar to Matthew; and, as thus accounted for, it 
is natural that it should be so, since the other writers did not 
adopt the principle of grouping which guided this evangelist. 
— All the cities and the villages: That is, those in the region about 
Capernaum. The “synagogues” are evidently those in these 
various places, the word “ their” referring to the residents of 
the several towns. After carrying on his work for a while, 
as was his custom, in a central city, Jesus went into the coun- 
try round about, that he might proclaim the new message to 
all, and might bear to all the blessing which came from his 
divine power and love. The “preaching of the kingdom,” 
and “the healing of diseases,” having been already referred 
to in former lessons, it will be unnecessary to comment upon 
them farther here. Attention may be called, however, to the 
fact that the evangelist represents Jesus as feeling, after hav- 


-ing made all his own efforts for the people, that there were 


multitudes of them who were not yet reached; and so he 
represents that, for this reason, Jesus sent forth the twelve, 
and gave them, as they entered upon their mission, a power 
of healing and blessing similar to his own. The plenteous- 
ness of the harvest called for more laborers; but the laborers 
were to work after his own method, and to bear witness for 
the kingdom both by works and words. 

Verses 36-38.— But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion for them, because they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a shepherd. Then saith he unto his 
disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest: The words “ when he saw,” refer to 
what he observed as he went about through the country. 
Everywhere crowds gathered about him to hear him, and to 
receive what he had to give them in the way of healing their 
diseases. But he saw that he could reach with his truth and 
blessing only a part of those who came about him, and he 


thought also, no doubt, of the many beyond the limits of their 
kien at a oe nee number; and the condition of all these multitudes moved his 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out freely give. 1, Their ms py agh "5 d thei 
i} devils: freely ye have received, Of God (1 Cor. 1:1; 12 : 28; Gal. 1:1). heart to pity. The gathered crowds, and their eagerness to 
freoly give, 5). 





“LOR, Zealot. See Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 
8 Gr. demons. 


Recommendation of the American Committee : Substitute for" devils” 
the word “demons” whenever the latter word is given in the margin. 


20r, delivered him up: 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoupEN TExT FOR THE QuARTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 


is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all.—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lxsson TOPIo: The King’s Authority Over Duty. 
1, The Duty of Praying, vs. 36-38. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: ; 2. The Duties of Discipleship, vs. 1-4. 
3. The Duty of Laboring, vs. 6-8. 
GoLpEN TExt: Freely ye have received, freely give-—Matt, 
10:8. 





Datrity Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Matt. 9 ; 95-38; 10:1-8. The Kitig’s authority over duty. 
T.—Matt, 10: 931. Duty expounded. 

W.—Mark 3: 13-19. The twelve sent forth. 

T.—Mark 6 : 7-13, 30-34. The twelve at work. 

F.—Luke 12 : 1-21. Lessons on duty. 

§.—Luke 12 : 22-40, Lessons on duty. 

$.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. Fidelity rewarded. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE DOTY OF PRAYING. 
1. A Pitiable Sight : 


They were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd (36). 


rik the gprgreention . .. be aot as sheep which have ne shepherd 








I saw all Laree! soattered upon the mountains (1 Kings 22 27). 


Of Christ (Matt. 40: 1; Rom. 1 

Of the Holy Ghost (Acts 13; 2. 8). 

Ordained by Christ (Mark 3: 18, 14; John 15 : 16). 
Received their title from Christ (Luke 6:18). 


2. Their Duties : 


To preach to Israel (Matt. 10 :6; Luke 24 : 47), 

To go to all nations (Matt. 28 : 19, 20; Mark 16 : 15). 
To minister in the gospel (Acts 6:4; Matt. 20: 27). 

To witness to Christ’s resurrection (Acts 1:3 & © 22). 
To work miracles (Matt. 10:1; Luke 9:1; Acts 2 : 43). 


3. Their Experiences : 


Rose from lowly stations (Matt, 4:18; Acts 4: 13). 

Hated by the world (Matt. 10 : 22; John 15 : 18, 19). 
Persecuted by the world (Matt. 10:17, 18; John 16: 2). 

The Holy Ghost taught them (Luke 12 : 11, 12; John 14 : 26). 
Christ present with them (Matt. 28: 20). 


The Great Apostle (Heb. 8 : 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Those who accept a second rejection of our Lord at Naza- 
reth (Matt. 13: 54-58; Mark 6: 1-6) place that occurrence 
immediately after the last lesson.. With this exception, the 
order observed in Matthew’s narrative at this point is that of 
time. The sending out of the twelve (Matt. 10:1 ff) is 
narrated by both Mark (Mark 6: 7-13) and Luke (Luke 9: 
1-6). The order in their accounts serves to show the position 
of the event in the gospel history. 

It thus appears that Lessons 5 and 6 (which are closely 
joined together) take the last place in order of time in the 
series for this quarter. Probably the interval between this 
mission and the feeding of the five thousand was not long. 
As the latter event occurred near a Passover, one year before 
our Lord’s death, the time may be given as the early spring 
of 782,—A. D. 29. 

The place was Galilee; Matthew 9 : 35-38 describing what 
isusually known as “the third circuit in Galilee.” There 
is no hint given of the exact locality from which the twelve 
were sent out (Matt, 10; 1-8), 








hear, bore witness of the abundance of the spiritual harvest 
which was ready for thereaping. But for the work of gather- 
ing in this harvest, more laborers were needed. So long as 
the laborers were as few as they then were, these multitudes of 
men would be like sheep without a shepherd, distressed and 
scattered. The disciples, each and all of them, were to become 
co-laborers with their Master, and they should pray to the 
Lord of the harvest for a great increase of their numbers. 
This is the necessity and, as we may say, the law of the king- 
dom, from that early day onward. The field is the world. 
The harvest is growing ever more plenteous. Each new 
believer should become himself a laborer, and should pray 
that more may be sent forth. He should thug go forward in 
his new life as a disciple with work and prayer, and should 
in this way be always fulfilling the Master's word. The 
promise and assurance which accompany this word are sug- 
gested in the verses of John’s Gospel (John 4; 35, 36): “ Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are white 
already unto harvest. He that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together.” The multitudes were 
“ distressed and scattered.” These two words are in the 
original stronger and more expressive than in our English 
versions (Authorized and Revised), The former carries in it 
the idea of being “lacerated” or “torn,” when taken in its 
strict sense, and thus seems to point, when understood in a 
more general meaning, to a condition of great distress, as in 
the case of sheep which, being deprived of a shepherd’s care, 
are left alone without the help and pasturing and protection 
which they need. The latter word means “prostrated, 
thrown down,” and represents the sheep as prostrated by 
exhaustion, thrown down, as it were, and unable to rise. 
Thus the multitudes whom Jesus saw about him and follow- 
ing him were, in their spiritual condition, without a shep- 
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herd; they were, as regards the truth, in the distressed state 
of those without the true food and guidance, and were as if 
prostrated by exhaustion because they were left to wander 
away from the true fold as scattered, wandering sheep.— His 
disciples: Not improbably, the reference is to all the disciples 
who were with him at the time, and not only to the twelve. 
These latter seem to be marked by Matthew 10: 1 as a dis- 
tinct portion of the larger number indicated by the expression 
used here. “The harvest,” as in John 4: 35, refers to the 
great numbers of the people whose minds were opening 
towards a reception of the truth, and who might be gained 
for the kingdom, provided there were more laborers. “The 
Lord of the harvest” is God. Jesus has come forth to do a 

work appointed for him, but it is God’s work. The kingdom 
of truth is the kingdom which God would establish in the 
earth, and those who accept the truth are his harvest. The 
disciples were to offer their prayer to God because he was 
the originator and author of the whole work.—Send forth: 
This verb is the one used in Mark 1: 12, where Jesus is said 
to have been “driven” by the Spirit into the wilderness. It 
conveys the idea here of the pressing character of the need 
which is felt by the one who offers the petition. The same 
words with regard to the harvest and the prayer for more 
laborers are found in the beginning of Jesus’ discourse to the 
seventy, in Luke’s Gospel (Luke 10:2). They are words 
which may naturally have been used on both occasions, and 
indeed are appropriate whenever the increasing multitudes 
of those who need help, and who may be led to believe, call 
for an increasing number of men who shall preach the gospel 
of the kingdom. They are a message and motto for the 
Church in all ages. 

Chapter 10, verse 1.—And he called unto him his twelve disci- 
ples, and gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of disease and all manger of sickness : 
According to the immediate sequence of the verses here, the 
evangelist would seem to represent Jesus as giving this 
authority, etc., to the twelve as connected with the feeling 
which had just been excited in his mind by seeing the multi- 
tudes, In view of the peculiarity of Matthew’s Gospel, how- 
ever, which has already been alluded to, we can only infer 
that the sending forth of the disciples at this time was in 
consequence of the desire which Jesus had for the proclama- 
tion of the kingdom to all, and thus of his general feeling of 
compassion for men in their sins, and of that impulse to bless 
them, of which what is set forth in the preceding verses was 
but a single manifestation. Authority: He gave them the 
prerogative and power, in respect to these things, to do what 
he was himself doing. We find the same distinction here 
which is made elsewhere between diseases and demoniacal 
possessions. The former were removed by “healing;” the 
demons were “cast out,” and in this way the demoniacs were 
delivered from what had befallen them. There can be no 
doubt that the twelve had been called and appointed to their 
special office as apostles before this time (comp. Mark } 14 ff.; 
Luke 6: 13 ff.). Matthew omits the account of this appoint- 
ment, and only mentions the names of the apostles in con- 
nection with this discourse, which commissions them, as it 
were, for the particular work now before them. The very 
words with which Matthew opens the chapter may suggest 
that the appointment of the twelve to their office had already 
taken place. The twelve were to be the leaders of the great 
company of laborers whom the Lord should send forth into his 
harvest, and it was fitting that, as they now were about to go 
out to this special work, near the beginning of their apostolic 
life, they should receive a charge from the Master, and direc- 
tions as to the manner in which they should accomplish that 
to which they were called. We may believe that the author- 
ity bestowed upon them in the matter of healing and casting 
out demons, was given by the word of Jesus. 

Verses 2-4.—Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: 
The first, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; 

* James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother ; Philip, and 
Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Matthew the publican; James the 
son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus; Simon the Cananean, and 
Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him: The word “ apostles” 
is here used for the first and only time in Matthew’s Gospel. 
As the word means “ one who is sent,” according to its deriva- 
tion, its use in this place seems quite appropriate. But it is 
clear that, as employed in the New Testament to designate 
the twelve, the word carriés with it the idea of the chief 
official messengers and servants whom Jesus especially asso- 
ciated with himself, and to whom he gave the first official 
position in his church and kingdom. In all the apostolic 
catalogues (Matthew, Mark, Luke, Acts) Peter is placed first, 
and the names seem, in a certain sense, to be divided into 
three sets of four, in the first of which Peter has the leading 
.position ; in the second, Philip; and in the third, James, the 
son of Alpheus. The order of the other names in the sets of 
four is changed somewhat in the different lists; but the sets 
in each case contain the names of the same persons. With 
reference to particular names, there are only two cases which 
present any special difficulty even to the reader of the 
Authorized Version. These are the cases of the second Simon 
mentioned and of the person mentioned next after James, the 
son of Alpheus. In the former of these cases, the Authorized 
Version has “ Simon the Canaanite” in Matthew, and “Simon 





called Zelotes” in Luke. The best text in Matthew, however, 
reads, as represented by the Revised Version, “Simon the 
Cananean,” the meaning of which title is the same with that 
of Zelotes,—the former being from the Hebrew, and the latter 
being a Greek word. This Simon belonged, apparently, to 
the party called the Zealots, who were peculiarly zealous for 
the maintenance of Jewish institutions and the recovery of 
Jewish independence. From this political party came one of 
those who formed the apostolic company. The second case 
referred to involves greater difficulty. The person alluded 
to has two, and perhaps three, different names in the three 
Gospels: in Matthew, according to the text followed by the 
Authorized Version, “ Lebbeus, whose surname was Thad- 
deeus;” according to that followed by the Revised Version, 
“Thaddeeus;” in Mark, “Thaddeus;” in Luke, “Judas, 
theson” (Rev. Ver.) or “the brother” (Auth. Ver.) “of James.” 
The three names, or two if Matthew has “ Thaddeus,” occupy 
the same place in the several lists; and this fact, together 
with the fact that all the other names are the same in all the 
lists, furnishes a very strong ground for believing that this 
man, as was often the case among the Jews, had two names, 
or possibly two with an additional one as a sort of surname. 
The names of the apostles could hardly have been unknown 
to any of the early believers, and the supposition of any mis- 
take on such a point is hardly possible. The positign of Peter 
in the apostolic company is indicated by Matthew, not merely 
by the fact that he puts his name at the beginning of the list, 
but also by his addition of the word “first.” This promi- 
nence of Peter is indicated in several places in the Gospels, 
but there is no sufficient reason to believe that he had any 
official pre-eminence. Indeed, when all the statements and 
suggestions of the New Testament writers are taken into con- 
sideration, the equality of the apostles is made manifest. 
Peter’s prominence, as has been often said, was personal, not 
official. The last one mentioned in all the lists is Judas 
Iscariot. The term “Iscariot” is probably used as distin- 
guishing him from the other Judas (“of James’), and is 
supposed to mean “man of Kerioth” by most of the best 
recent commentators. The fact of his separation from the 
company after the betrayal, and especially the fact of the 
betrayal itself, may easily account for the position of his name 
in the catalogue. The word rendered “betrayed” strictly 
means “delivered up.” It has been said that it is worthy of 
notice that, though the crime of Judas must have called forth 
the strongest condemnation of the three evangelists, only one 
of them (Luke) uses the word “traitor” in the designation 
of him as one of the apostles. The other two employ the 
milder term. 

Verses 5, 6.— These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them, 
saying, Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel: The “sending forth” here mentioned is evi- 
dently not the sending forth of the apostles upon their life- 
work, but only upon the particular mission now in the 
evangelist’s mind. They were bidden, first of all, not to go 
into any way leading to the Gentiles, and not even to enter 
any Samaritan city. Their work and mission were now to be 
wholly among and for the Jews. The time for going to the 
Gentiles had not yet come. The gospel narrative bears wit- 
ness, in many places, to the wisdom with which Jesus ordered 
his work. He would not raise unnecessary opposition. He 
made haste slowly. He was content to wait; for he knew 
that the truth of the new kingdom, when once proclaimed 
among the Jews, would show its own divine power, and that 
it would, after aseason, break through all barriers and enlighten 
the world. The plan of God was, that the gospel should first 
be made known to the chosen people, and, as Jesus himself 
worked among them, so he would have his chosen disciples 
now limit their labors and preaching to this people,—to those 
among them who had become like lost sheep without a shep- 
herd, in that they had wandered away from God, and had 
fallen into error and sin under the influence of the false 
teaching, which had been given them by religious leaders 
who were not shepherds, but hirelings, and even thieves and 
robbers (John 10: 1, 12). 

Verses 7, 8.—And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils: freely ye received, freely give: The proc- 
lamation which they were to make, was that which Jesus 
himself had made at the beginning of his work in Galilee 
(Matt. 4:17), and which John the Baptist also had made 
(Matt. 3:2). They were to accompany their proclamation 
by miraculous works, and thus while they conferred blessing 
upon those who most needed it in the sphere of the physical 
and the earthly life, they were to give evidence of their 
divine commission. So far as the sending forth of the twelve 
was concerned, the prayer to God to send forth laborers into 
his harvest was now to be fulfilled in the region to which 
they were going; and their work was to answer to the feeling 
of compassion which Jesus had for the multitudes as he looked 
upon their condition as sheep having no shepherd. It was 
fitting that at such a time, and in view of his own compas- 
sionate feeling, Jesus should give to the apostles, at the open- 
ing of his discourse, the great principle of all Christian 
working, as their impelling motive and inspiration: “Freely 


ye received, freely give.’ ‘They had received the power to 





heal, and all which prepared them for their work, gratui- 
tously, and they should give in the same way to others, 
Thus is it with the Christian believer always: As he has 
received freely, and by Divine gift, all that he has; so, if he 
follows the Lord’s word, he must be ready to give the bless- 
ing to all whom he may meet as freely, and without thought 
of recompense. 
Yale University. 





THE KING’S AMBASSADORS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first verse of this lesson is a verbatim repetition of 
Matthew 4 : 28, which introduced the Sermon on the Mount. 
The whole of the intervening portion, therefore, including the 
sermon and the series of miracles, is set, as it were, in a frame, 
as aspecimen of the teaching and works of the King, or, as we 
might say, of the laws and victories of the kingdom. Now we 
have the king sending out his servants and warriors, His 
personal work is no longer to be the sole agency for establish- 
ing his reign. A comparison of the other evangelists makes it 
probable that the apostles had been designated to their special 
position at an earlier period, but that they were sent forth 
now. Our lesson sets their mission in a touching light, as being 
the direct result of Christ’s compassion, stirred by the sight of 
the multitudes. 

Note first the King’s pity. Apparently our Lord’s miracles 
had drawn crowds after him. As he looked on them, he saw 
in their outward appearance a symbol of their spiritual state. 
They were weary and worn with travel, and had flung them- 
selves down in disordered masses, utterly exhausted, with- 
out leaders, a panting mob. The word rendered “ scattered ” 
is perhaps better given as “thrown down,” and points rather 
to sheep lying huddled in helpless weariness than to the dis- 
persion of what would then scarcely be called a “multitude.” 
Jesus sees beneath the apparent. To his eye the spiritual 
condition was the most important, and, quick as he was to feel 
all sorrows, yet it appealed most strongly to his compassion. 
So should we look on men, not neglecting their physical and 
outward sufferings, but ever reminded by these of the deeper 
and sadder sorrows and cravings of the soul. Apart from 
Christ, men have no shepherd, whether we mean by the word 
a ruler or ateacher. Both ideas are included in it as used in 
the Old Testament. He isthe King, and, if we serve not him, 
there is none who can rule the will or subdue the passions, 
none who can set up a throne in the heart, or to whom it is 
honor and freedom to submit. Tyrants we may have, but no 
other shepherd-king, who cares for, and guards and feeds as 
well asrules. We haveteachers many, but, apart from Christ, 
none who brings certitude, and the final absolutely true word 
about God and ourselves. By common consent, it is Christ or 
noone. Either he is the King whose reign is righteousness, 
and the teacher whose word is truth, or the race of men are 
left to grope as they may after duty and knowledge. 

Apart from Christ, men are harassed, or, as the word literally 
means, “ lacerated,” like sheep, struggling in thorns or torn by 
enemies. They are worn out by long and vain search after 
green pastures and right roads, and too often fling themselves 
down panting, in a dreary despair of ever finding them. 
All great outbursts of moral earnestness have been followed 
by times of corruption and apathy. So these weary, foot- 
sore crowds that lay round Christ should stand to us as a 
picture of what the world is without Jesus, and Christ’s way of 
looking on men should be our way. 

His clear vision of the facts touched his heart at once with 
pity, and herein he was our pattern, and, alas! our rebuke. He 
had the eye and the pity of a God, and the sympathy of a 
man. The result of his gaze was pity, not aversion, nor anger, 
nor curiosity, nor indifference, all of which are too often the 
results of our looking on men’s miseries, 

Note, next, the swift action that followed the compassionate 
look. There is a certain kind of lazy luxury, by no means 
unfamiliar to some of us, in contemplating men’s griefs, and 
letting our émotions be tickled into not unpleasant action, 
But to excite emotion and give it no work to do is a dangerous 
proceeding, and sure to end in “hardening all within” and 
“ netrifying the feeling.” On the other hand, the most genu- 
inely sympathetic work is apt to slide away from its true 
foundation, and, having begun in the spirit, to be carried on 
in the flesh, and to become mechanical and therefore weak. 
So, we have to learn from this close connection between 
knowledge, pity, and action, the intended law for our Christian 
service, and to give heed to keeping all three elements in close 
union, as the only means of keeping any of them in health. 

Our Lord bade his disciples act by prayer. The condition of 
the people which moved his pity, is regarded by him, in the 
figure of the harvest waiting to be reaped, under a different 
point of view. Men’s miseries apart from him are part of their 
fitness for receiving him. Among so many wandering sheep, 
there must be many who will gladly hear of the shepherd and 
the fold. So, we should regard the evils which afflict 
humanity, not with despair, but as hearing in them a sum- 
mons to put in the sickle. Few indeed were the laborers in 
that field; hitherto, he had been the only one. Now, the 
pressure of men’s need had determined him to send forth 
others to toil, But before he sends out the twelve, he bids 
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them and all the disciples pray that God would thrust out 
laborers into the field. What need for the prayer, if he 
was about to do this? The same need as there is for our 
asking any of the blessings which he has willed to give, on 
condition of our asking them. A man would have to know 
all about God, and about the relation of the divine to the 
human will, i order to fashion a “philosophy of prayer” 
which should explain the Divine side of that need. Perhaps 
our ropes are net quite long enough, even in this system-spin- 
ning age, to let our buckets down to the bottom of that well. 
Jesus Christ has told us that prayer does move the hand of 
God, and possibly he knew as much about God as the wise 
men do who now assure us that it does not. They do not 
explain the difficulty by taking away all that needs explana- 
tion, and asserting that the influence of prayer on ourselves 
is its only influence. But we should not leave that side out of 
view either. Here, part of Christ’s purpose was to impress 
on the disciples the sense of their large opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities to teach them and us that prayer to God is our 
best way of furthering his merciful purposes for a world of 
wanderers, and that they who honestly pray that God would 
thrust forth laborers must be ready to go when the lot falls 
on them, 

So we come to the sending out of the twelve. Our space 
forbids our touching upon many points suggested by their 
mission. We may observe that they were endowed with 
powers the copy of his own. The language descriptive of 
these is plainly intended to recall the almost identical terms 
in which his miracles have been spoken of in verse 35. In 
like manner their message is the same as his, as at first reported. 
(Compare v. 7 with Matt.4: 17.) But passing from this, and 
leaving all questions as to the personelle of the twelve, for which 
we have no space, one or two general remarks may be made. 

Note then, first, the broad fact that there is an order 
in the enumeration of the twelve. The number, of course, 
has reference to the twelve tribes, and proclaims that the 
kingdom of which they were the ministers is the true Israel. 
The list is divided into three groups of four each. In each 
group the same apostle is at the head in all the lists, Simon 
Peter being always the doyen of the first quaternion, Philip of 
the second, and James the son of Alpheus of the third. 
Clearly the most important come first, and probably the most 
important in each group heads it, They were brethren, and 
in some sense a pure specimen of » Christian democracy ; and 
yet the men of weight come to the front, and there are degrees 
among them dependent on their force of goodness and conse- 
cration, as well as on natural endowment. 

Note, too, the smaller groups within the circle. There were, 
at all events, two pairs of brothers, who constituted the four 
chief apostles. One theory makes athird pair in the persons 
of James and Judas, or Thaddeus as Matthew calls him. 
Philip and Bartholomew (that is, Nathanael) were friends. All 
the first six were closely connected before their discipleship. 
Further, Matthew and Luke—in both his lists—give the names 
in pairs; and Mark, who does not do so, mentions what was no 
doubt the reason for the pairs, that they were originally sent 
out by twos. So we learn the good of companionship in Chris- 
tian service, which solaces, and checks excessive individuality, 
and makes men brave. One and one is more than two, for each 
man is more than himself by the companionship. We may 
note, too, the allowableness of special friendships among Chris- 
tian workers, the consecration of friendship, and the beauty of 
the bonds of kindred and amity when they are heightened 
and sanctified by yokiag us to “Christ’s plow. But these 
lists also teach us that Christ’s service separates and dissolves 
natural ties. One of the twelve was Thomas Didymus, and 
his name in both languages means “a twin.” Where was his 
twin brother? s 

Note, again, the variations in the order. Matthew be- 
longs to the second group, and in his own Gospel stands 
last in it. The lowest place which he could take he mod- 
estly takes, In Mark’s list (Mazk 3: 16) he comes a place 
higher, as also in Luke’s first (Luke 6: 14), but in Acts 
1: 18 he drops to eighth, Another little touch of low- 
liness lies in the fact that he, and he only, calls himself 
“the publican,” and that in no other instance is the occu- 
pation of any of them mentioned. The list in Acts may 
be taken as giving the final positions of the apostles; and in 
it the pairs of brothers in the firet group are parted, Peter 
and James being united, as probably the more active, while 
John, whose work was “to tarry,” and Andrew, are placed 
together,—the latter being last, as certainly the least impor- 
tant of the four. Then, in the second division, Thomas comes 
up from the last place, which ue occupies in Mark and Luke, 
and probably would have occupied in Matthew but for that 
apostle’s modesty, and is coupled with Philip, whose com- 
panion Nathanael, whom he brought to Jesus, is now put third. 
So we may learn that our place in Christ’s army is altered by 
our diligence and faithful use of opportunities. It used to be 
said that, in Napoleon’s time, every French soldier carried a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack, Every Christian 
soldier has the possibility of hig rank, and his advance will 
injure or hinder none of his fellows. The first may be last, 
and the last first. 

We may note, too, the lessons of the last pair of names. 
Simon the sealot had been a member of that fierce party who 





were ready to draw the sword against Rome, and in whom hot 
passion masqueraded as holy zeal. The impure fire had been 
clarified, and turned into holy enthusiasm, by union with 
Christ, who alone has power to correct and elevate earthly 
passion into calm and permanent consecration and ardor. 
What a contrast he presents to the last name! A strangely 
assorted couple, these two: the zealot, and the cold-blooded, 
selfish betrayer, whose stagnant soul had never been moved by 
any breath of zeal for anything! The lessons of that name 
cannot be dealt with here. Enough to draw the warning 
that contact .with Christ hurts where it does not help, and 
maddens to malignant hatred, if it does not soften to ador- 
ing love. 

But perhaps not the least important lesson to be learned 
from these names, is that contained in the plain fact that of 
half of them we never hear again. None of them except the 
three “who seemed to be pillars” appear to have been of 
much importance in the work of the Church. Surely, if they 
were the possessors of such extraordinary powers as the sacra- 
mentarian theory implies, it is odd that we should hear so 
little about them. As long as Christ was on earth, their office 
was to be with him, to preach the kingdom when sent forth, 
and to work miracles. After his ascension, their office, accord- 
ing to Peter’s notion of it, was tobe witnesses “of his resurrec- 
tion.” The qualification for that was simply that they should 
“have cofipanied with us all the time” of Christ’s life. 
Miraculous gifts they had, but not.as their peculiar possession. 
They could impart the Holy Spirit to believers, but so could 
Ananias at Damascus. Their simple task was witness-bearing, 
and there can be no apostolic succession for the sufficient 
reason that there is nothing to succeed to, except what cannot 
be transmitted, personal knowledge of Christ’s resurrection. 

Note, finally, our Lord’s charge to these messengers of the 
kingdom. This first trial-mission is confined to Israel, accord- 
ing to the order ever observed, that to it the kingdom should 
be first brought. The yearning pity of Christ’s heart, and the 
link between the apostles’ mission and the sight of the faint- 
ing multitudes, is suggested by the echo of the former meta- 
phor in “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The message 
is, as we have noticed, the same as that of John, and of Christ 
at the beginning of his ministry. It is clearly a temporary 
one. Neither the message nor many of the instructions for 
this journey were meant for more than the time. The miracu- 
lous powers with which they are invested, are the echo or 
reflection of his, and intended to be witnesses of the reality 
and specimens of the blessings of the kingdom. Ambassadors 
used sometimes to carry the king’s signet-ring, and sometimes 
his sword, as their credentials. These twelve bear the regalia 
of their sovereign in these acts of mercy. 

The great word with which this lesson closes is not part of 
the transitory instructions to the twelve. “Freely ye re- 
ceived, freely give,” contains the permanent law for Christ’s 
kingdom. Do not sell what you did not buy. It is an appeal 
to chivalrous generosity. It touches on the solemn obligation 
arising from possession. To have, bindsusto give. What should 
we say of a dweller in some waterless plain, who kept a well 
in his courtyard locked up, and let neighbors die of thirst? It 
touches on the even stronger motive arising from the way in 
which Christians have come into possession of their spiritual 
blessings. How delicately Christ just glances at the cost to 
him and the consequent weight of our obligations in that one 
word “freely”! He will not dilate on his sacrifice and pains. 
Enough is said when he points one finger, as it were, to what 
he has done, in order that this gift might be freely ours. The 
deepest ground of all on which the Christian duty of work for 
the salvation of others rests, is gratitude to Christ. Pity for 
men is less holy, and will prove less powerful, than thankfulness 
to Jesus, Christ’s own example is here set before us as the 
pattern for our giving. His.self-oblivion, his unwearied toil, 
his lowliness, his patient love, which refused to be put by, 
and answered all unkindness with gentleness, and refusal with 
renewed and more pressing beseechings, are meant not only 
for our trust, but for our imitation. The manner of Christian 
effort for others is prescribed in this command. Give as 
widely as you can. to all whom your outstretched hand can 
reach. Give at the cost of sacrifice to yourselves, of money, 
time, and ease. Do not clog your gift with restrictions and 
shibboleths, nor compel the observance of needless conditions; 
but take pattern of the Master and of the divine love which 
dwelt in him bodily, and give to all, and that liberally, and 
without souring the sweetness of the offered salvation with 
the bitter flavor of upbraiding. Those who freely give are 
they who truly keep, and themselves most enjoy the gift, the 
highest result of which is that the receivers become like the 
giver, and in their poor way echo his message and reflect the 
miracles of his healing power. 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE HARVEST GREAT, THE LABORERS FEW. 

Christ saw the harassed, ritual-ridden and distressed sheep 
having no shepherd, and was moved to pity. The evangelists 
often speak of this, The impossibility of his preaching to 
all, necessitated the appointment of an indigenous ministry,— 





a necessity in every country where the gospel is to be spread. 
Even heaven cannot furnish ministers fitted to us, nor one 
race to another. Christ takes them from lowly life, laymen, 
but the best available. Two knew Greek, Matthew was a 
methodical, graphic writer, John a man of culture and spiritual 
insight, Peter one of the greatest of preachers, Andrew a per- 
sonal laborer with individuals; some were wealthy, and all of 
such rare mental development as to be able to hear, remember, 
and record discourses, with only such variations as pertain to 
persons, and not to facts. 

He gives these men years of example and instruction, sends 
them out clothed with his authority over spirits and diseases, 
gives them their message “The kingdom of God is at hand,” 
seeks to awaken faith that God will lead them by his spirit, 
calls them back, examines their work, and tells them that the 
main occasion of rejoicing is not power over devils, but names 
written in heaven. This is anew era in Christ’s earthly work. 

The points in this lesson are: 

1. Distracted sheep having no shepherd, but plenty 
of wolves. 

2. Preachers with varied capacities, spiritual instincts, and 
experience needed, 

3. They are chosen by the Lord. 

4. They cheerfully consent. 

5. They are empowered by him. 

6. They are sent to heal bodies, and thus awaken hope 
in souls. : 

7. They are to work plenty of miracles for others, but none 
for themselves. Gratitude must supply their wants. 

8. Gratuitously have they received, gratuitously must 
they give. 

9. God supplies the field, the seed, the sun, and gives the 
laborer the full credit of the crop. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus went about,...teaching,... preaching,. . . healing 
(v. 85). It is not enough to be ready to help those who come 
and ask for help. He who would be like Jesus, must go 
about looking up the needy in order to their relieving. The 
Orientals have a saying that it isa shame toa man to be asked 
to give alms; for he ought to give the alms before he is 
asked. There are asking hearts which would burst before 
they would beg for help. They should be sought out and 
ministered to lovingly. Nor is it enough to give words of 
counsel and direction to those who are in bewilderment and 
error. Personal help, according to the requirements of each 
particular case, should be given—will be given—by those who 
are truly Christ-loving and Christ-like. 

When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion, ... 
because they were distressed and ...as sheep not having a shep- 
herd (v. 36). There are two ways of looking at a crowd: 
looking with careless indifference, and looking with feelings 
of thoughtful interest in those who compose that crowd. He 
who looks at a crowd thoughtfully cannot but be moved with 
a sense of the needs, the struggles, and the perils of all who 
are in and of it; for whatever has gathered the crowd, it is 
largely made up of those who are distressed at heart with 
vain longings or with the results of misdoing, and who are 
without an aim of their own, or a guide to lead them aright. 
If we could but look into a single human heart just as it is, 
we should find cause for compassion, in view of its achings 
and of its lack. To realize that there are one hundred, or 
ten thousand, such hearts before us, would cause our own 
hearts to ache to breaking in their behalf. It is well for us - 
that we cannot know the needs of others as fully as Jesus 
knew them. It is sad for others that we think so little of the 
needs of those whom we might know better than we do. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few (v. 87). 
In every proper field of labor, there ismore than work enough 
for all the workers; hence no man who is willing to work 
need be without his share in life’s service. Yet there is not 
the same work for every workman; and it is for the Lord of 
the harvest to assign to every man his work. Here is where 
so many stumble, and stand idle. They have their own idea 
of the work for which they are suited, and they wait for an 
opening in that line. It may be that there is work for them 
carrying water to the harvesters, or scaring away the crows; 
while there is nothing for them fo do in cradling or in sheaf- 
binding. If a man is not wanted to superintend a Sunday- 
school, and he is incompetent as a teacher, he may be of 
service to the entire school by assisting the librarian, or by 
keeping disorderly boys in check just outside the door. A 
good door-keeper is as valuable, in his sphére, as a good 
preacher is in his. In this field, as in others, the harvest 
truly is plenteous, and the laborers are few. Why so many 
persons say that there is nothing for them to do in their 
church, is that they are unready to take hold of the work 
which is waiting for them, and that they are waiting for work 
which will never be ready for them. 

He called ... his . . . disciples, and gave them authority (v.1). 
Whatever opportunity or power any one of us has, to teach, 
or to preach, or to heal; to give alms, to speak comfort, or to 
show sympathy,— it is of the Lord: it is to be prized and to 
be used accordingly, Whether it be time or money, counsel 
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or love, it would not be ours to give, nor would it be a bless- 
ing when given, save as it comes from the Lord, and as it is 
still counted by him as his own. What confidence we can 
have as the Lord’s representatives, when we stand face to 
face with needs which he has given us the means to supply ! 
What a sense of responsibility must impress us, as we realize 
that we must account to him for the wise outlay of all that 
he has intrusted to us to this end! We have no power to 
give, nor have we a right to withhold, except as those whom 
the Lord has sent and who are accountable to the Lord. 

Now the names of the twelve apostles are these (v. 2). Every 
disciple of Jésus has his own personality, his own work, and 
his own record of character and service. He will never beso 
merged in the mass of Christian workers that his Master will 
lose sight of him as he is, and as he does, individually. Even 
in the largest church and in the largest Sunday-s@hool every 
member has a name and an identity and a sphere which be- 
longs to no one else, and which no one else can ever possess. 
Another may have a name, an identity, and a sphere, which 
is just like that, but itis not the same. And so it will be 
eternally. To every child of God, God’s word stands assur- 
ingly: “I have called thee by thy name, thow art mine.” 
There is no more danger that any one of us shall be for- 
gotten, or neglected, or overburdened, than if there were no 
other object of God’s special loving care and ministry in all 
the universe, A mother may forget the child she has borne; 
but God will never forget the child who bears his name. 

Go not, ... and enter not: ... but go rather (v. 5). It is for 
the Master to restrain as well as to direct his servants in their 
service. They are not to decide for themselves where and 
how they are to labor; but they are to hear and to heed his 
directions as to the field and manner of their toiling. Nor 
are they to be guided wholly by the apparently greater need of 
one class or another of persons to whom they might go as the 
Lord’s representatives. It may be that the Lord would have 
his own children trained more carefully by a pastor or a 
teacher, when that pastor or teacher would prefer a work of 
evangelizing. It may be that a mission-field near home is 
the one where the Lord wants added work done just now, in 
spite of the greater moral lack in a field beyond the seas. 
The Lord’s way is the best way, whether it is the way we 
should have supposed to be the Lord’s way, or not. And the 
best way for any disciple of Jesus is to go or to stay, to do or 
not to do, as his Master shall call and direct him personally. 
He who is ready to be just where the Lord wants him to be, 
shall find where the Lord wants him to be. 

Freely ye received, freely give (v. 8.) If the measure of men’s 
giving were proportioned to the measure of their receiving, 
what would be done with the gifts? When once the children 
of Israel were moved to give in this way of their material 
possessions, Moses, as the Lord’s representative, had to send 
around and beg them to stop giving; for there was more than 
enough treasure in hand for all the needs of the hour. There 
is no such trouble as that in the church at the present time; 
and no Christian need hold back from giving an@ doing, 
through a fear that the surplus gifts can’t be disposed of. 
Time, influence, knowledge, strength, love, money, whatever 
we have received from God, we are enjoined to use for God; 
and not until we can say in all sincerity, “We have given as 
freely as we have received,” can we know the true joy of right 
giving, or realize how much more blessed it is to give than 
to receive. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


At last the time came when the labors of the Master so 
multiplied that he could no longer care for them alone. To 
aid him in his blessed work, he then gave power to the twelve 
to go forth in his name and labor for their fellow-men. As 
given in our lesson, the commission was fivefold. 1. Preach. 
2. Heal the sick. 3. Cleanse lepers, 4. Raise the dead. 5. 
Cast out devils. All this they were to do freely. Ask your 
class which of these five things they had rather do, were they 
to have their choice. What would you yourself choose,—to 
be a preacher exclusively, or a healer, or one who could raise 
the dead? At first sight, the power to raise the dead would 
seem to be that most to be coveted. Next would come the 
power to heal all manner of disease among the people. Where 
one person would say, “Give me the power to preach,” a 
thousand would cry, “Give me healing power.” The world 
certainly would prefer this latter as being, in its eyes, by far 
the more valuable. Even the seventy themselves seem to 
have been more impressed by their success in casting out 
devils than by their commission to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom (Luke 10:17). For this the Lord had gently to 
repress their enthusiasm, and rightly to indicate what should 
be the true source of their joy. In order to illustrate the 
relative importance of bodily healing and spiritual life, sup- 
pose you had the power either to heal a headache of a crimi- 
nal sentenced to death, or to proclaim to him on easy 
conditions his free pardon, which would you consider the 
greater privilege? You say “the latter,” and rightly, be- 
cause pardon ## to him of more value than respite from a 
lighter evil. So, when we look at it rightly, the power and 
privilege of proclaiming pardon to sinners is of greater value 





than the ability to heal their bodies; for if they accept the 
offer of pardon they are blessed to all eternity, while if they 
are only physically helped a few years at most will end the 
matter. To heal the malady of a Jerry McAuley is a small 
matter compared with so preaching to him the gospel that 
his soul shall turn to God. This is why Jesus puts preaching 
first. But notice, this power to preach (or proclaim) God’s 
free grace is ours as much as it was theirs. A child can 
preach in his way as well as a theological professor in his. 
Though we cannot raise the dead, or heal lepers, we can tell 
out the story of God’s love. And when any soul hears and 
obeys the call of God, we have done far more for that soul 
than if we had healed a thousand diseases, Thus the work 
of a John Bunyan infinitely surpasses in value that of a 
Galileo, a Jenner, or a Napoleon; for the one reaches through 
all eternity, and the others only for a few years in time. 

Now ask, Why did Jesus send forth his disciples to preach ? 
Because the people needed to hear the gospel of God. The 
need was there, and the supply must come from those who 
had themselves tasted of this good gift of God. Saved them- 
selves, the disciples must now in turn save others. This is 
the natural way. See how we act in daily matters. Ifa 
certain remedy has been effectual in curing you of some evil 
disease, and you hear that a friend is afflicted in the same 
way, do you not make haste and go to him to commend to 
him the same remedy? If you were saved, in a shipwreck, 
from a watery grave, would you not at once turn around to 
rescue some fellow-passenger from the same dread fate? By 
what name could we call that one who, himself saved from 
drowning, looked calmly on while others perished, or ran off 
and busied himself with other matters? If we act thus in 
earthly things, how much more should we act thus in things 
heavenly? “Go preach,” is addressed not only to the twelve 
or the seventy, but to all disciples. This truth needs to be 
much dwelt on in our times; for the danger is that when we 
ourselves have received pardon from God, we shall rest con- 
tented. “Saved for service” should be the motto of every 
believer, young or old. 

In younger classes, the teacher may have to explain that 
preaching can be done without a pulpit, church, and choir. 
In fact, some of the most effective preaching in the world is 
done without any of these adjuncts, and some of the most 
pitiful preaching is done in the greatest cathedrals. How, 
then, can a boy or girl preach? They can preach by their 
lives. Every life is a daily sermon, and is lived (that is, 
preached) for evil or for good. The mere sight of some per- 
sons exercises a holy influence and stimulates to good, as 
many a minister knows. In this way the laity can greatly 
help the ministry; for many a sermon is better because of 
the stimulus received by the preacher from the attentive face 
of an earnest parishioner. Since actions speak louder than 
words, a living sermon is one of the most powerful ways of 
proclaiming the gospel. Second, they can preach with their 
lips. A holy life gives great force to our words. Words are 
cannon-balls, and the holy life is the powder that gives them 
force. Should children speak of these thingsthen? Cer- 
tainly. They can do much among their playmates and 
companions, They need not be forward or pedantic in this 
thing, but they can do much in their own simple way for the 
Master. Young folk among young folk can work effectively 
for Christ. 

Why did God not give this matter of preaching into the 
hands of angels exclusively? We cannot say. But we do 
know that, had he done so, he would have deprived us of one 
of the greatest privileges of our lives. Recently, there went 
out from England seven young men as missionaries to China. 
In a farewell meeting, one of them, a Mr. C. T. Striu, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the best gentleman cricket bowler 
in all England, said: “When I knew that Jesus was my 
Saviour, I was happy. But instead of going and telling 
others of the love of Christ, I was selfish, and kept all the 
knowledge to myself. The result was that gradually my love 
began to grow cold. I spent six years in that unhappy back- 
slider’s state.” Then he was again revived, and began to 
work for others. Soon God gave him a soul for his hire, and 
of this he says: “I cannot tell you what joy it gave me to 
bring the first soul to the Lord Jesus Christ. I have tasted 
most of the pleasures that this world can give, but I can tell 
you that those pleasures were as nothing compared to the joy 
that the saving of that one soul gave me.” The fact is that 
we cannot ourselves be blessed unless we try to be a blessing 
to others. To grow strong we must exercise, and to grow in 
grace we must go out in our efforts for others. For their 
sakes, as well as for our own, Jesus says, “Go, preach.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus Went About.—W hat did he do as he passed through 
the cities and villages? What did he do without even going 
to the centurion’s house? What in the house of Jairus the 
ruler? What for the sick woman on the way? What for 
the blind men? Peter, one of his disciples, in a sermon he 
preached after Jesus had gone back to heaven, told of Jesus’ 
power, and said he “went about doing good.” Other disci- 
ples went with him, too; and Matthew wrote twice almost 





the same verse, that “Jesus went about, .. . teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing every sickness... among the people.” Did he cure 
only to make their bodies comfortable, when he knew they 
must die in a few years? The story of Jesus’ “doing good” 
teaches us to pity and help all suffering. Can little children 
be like Christ in caring for the sick? Begin the next time 
mother has the headache, or anybody at home needs quiet or 
care, a cool drink, or some little service. Do you know of 
any lame or crippled child? Did you ever save your toys or 
picture-books for a child’s hospital ororphans’ home? Except 
for the example of Jesus going about doing good, there 
would never have been asylums. for the blind, the old, the 
orphans, and hospitals for the sick. Do you believe this? 
There might have been poorhouses, to get them out of the 
way, but no real homes to comfort their sad lives. Are there 
any such homes in heathen lands before Christian missionaries 
go and make thtm? 

Jesus was Moved with Compassion—What is compassion ? 
Jesus cured every manner of sickness ; he was sorry for every 
one who had any pain or trouble. He was like a kind shep- 
herd, who took up every tired, weak lamb, and made it strong 
and well, But when he had cured all the sick, and went on 
to find more suffering ones to heal, the people were “ dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep not having ashepherd.” Were 
they afraid they would be sick again, and the good Physician 
away? What did Jesus do besides healing? They would 
have no one to teach them the good news of the kingdom of 
heaven; Jesus was moved with compassion for their souls, 
and he longed to have them all safe in his own kingdom of 
heaven. Oh, how he loved them, every one! How his 
Father loved them, and had sent him into the world that 
they should not perish! Could he teach and lead them all 
in the little while before his enemies would stop his going 
about? He told his disciples how he pitied them, and that 
they must be saved. Perhaps he could point, as he talked, 
to a broad grain-field, where only a few men with hand- 
sickles would come to gather all the harvest. He said, “ The 
harvest is truly plenteous, but the laborers arefew.” It was asif 
he said, “ This whole world belongs to my Father, and these 
people that he made are his own; but they need to be led to 
him asshéep are guided and kept, or as ripe grain is gathered 
and bound in safe bundles.” Would not Jesus surely tell 
them the best way they could help to save? 

Pray Ye Therefore—If the disciples felt compassion as 
Jesus did, would they riot ask God to look upon the people 
and save them? How would hesave? Whom had he given 
because he so loved the world? Jesus in turn would send 
others to teach and preach, and be under-shepherds, having 
learned from the Good Shepherd himself how to work in his 
name. First of all, they were to pray to the Lord that he 
would send forth more laborers. Was that hard to do? Is 
it hard to ask for what you need from some one who can give 
it? Cannot God do everything? Can children ask him for 
what they want? Do you feel sorry for those who never 
heard of Jesus, never have been taught his gospel? Then 
you have compassion for them. Can you pray for them? 

He Called unto Him his Twelve Disciples.—The disciples 
were scholars, Jesus their teacher. He had said to them 
“Follow me,”—four of them from their fishing-boats, Mat- 
thew from a tax-office,—all of them plain, lowly men. He 
called them all to him, and gave them power to do the works 
which they had seen him do. In his name they were to heal 
the sick, and to teach and preach. First of all they were to 
go to the Jews, whom Jesus called the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” The place to begin to do good and try to 
teach of Christ by word and example is at home, and then to 
pray and work for those farther away. So Jesus told his dis- 
ciples to begin with the house of Israel; but before he left 
them he said, “Go ye into all the world.” 

As Ye Go, Preach.—They were to tell the good news that 
Christ the king had come to earth, and called everybody to 
his kingdom. Was their preaching all to be in sermons? 
Oh, no! Every day they were to go about doing good. They 
were the first band of missionaries sent out to work for Christ. 
Can children do any mission work for him? Do you know 
any children who do not go to Sunday-school, whose parents 
do not go to church? Could you invite them to your school 
and to your church? Could you give them Scripture cards, 
or lesson or story papers, or speak some winning word? 

Our Golden Text.—Jesus said it to his twelve missionaries, 
What had they received freely from him? Does it cost any 
thing but love to love One who so loves the world? What 
are some of the heavenly treasures you have freely received? 
What are some of the ways that a child may be a missionary 
for Christ? What have you that you can freely give? 

The Names of the Twelve Disciples—For very young chil- 
dren it would be unwise to try to teach, parrot-like, the names 
of the twelve disciples; and yet childhood is the time to 
become familiar with them. Children should know, and 
doubtless many in every well-taught class could tell, of the 
prominent three,—Peter, James, and John,—and could give 
some of the characteristics of several of the disciples as fre- 
quently brought out in various lessons. Their names can 
easily be learned by a simple rhyme, such as is here given as 
an aid to the memory, and will be restful and useful as an 
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occasional or supplemental exercise in the primary class. 
These are the twelve disciples’ names: 


Peter and Andrew, John and James, 

Two pair of brothers who fished by the sea, 
When Jesus said to them, Come, follow me; 
Then James the Less and Jude were called too, 
Philip also and Bar-thol-o-mew ; 

Matthew and Thomas, who doubted the word ; 
Simon, and Judas who sold his Lord. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR, ISAAC H. HALL. 


Went Axsout.—This expression is one which, happily, is 
plain enough in English, but yet receives an additional light 
from the Aramaic literature. Scarcely any passage that can 
be quoted is short enough to serve; but the expression is used 
of a scout going around to spy out the condition of an enemy’s 
camp and territory; of an army that goes about and devastates 
the “cities and villages,” though, in the struggles of the later 
Roman empire, which often had a very strong mixture of 
ecclesiastical influences, the “greater monasteries” or “the 
monasteries and convents great and small,” are added after 
the “cities and villages;” of a missionary or ambassador who 
makes a circuit; of a military body, foot or cavalry, which 
makes a raid, and of the body that pursues or tries to inter- 
cept them; of an army that surrounds a city; of the letter 
“roundabout,” that is, encyclical (using the Aramaic word 
and the Greek one to explain it), which the patriarch sends 
to the bishops, pastors, and heads of religious houses, after 
his election and investiture. The expression is usually one 
of more color in Aramaic (as it is in Greek) than in Eng- 
lish, and suggests vigor and purpose in the itinerant. 
Another difference is that in the Aramaic scarcely any other 
expression would serve as an exact equivalent; but in Eng- 
lish we might use various ones, as “made a circuit,” and so 
on. The idea of making an expedition lies in the original, 
and in most of the Aramaic uses. 

Citres AND VILLAGES.—In the Orient the cities answer 





pretty closely to our cities in signification, though in the time 
of Christ more cities were walled, so that the unwalled city 
would generally be specified as such by a writer who wished 
to guard an otherwise dubious statement from ordinary infer- 
ences. But the villages were, as they now are, more compact; 
the scattered, lonely residences of a place like America being 
next to unknown. The inns, or khans (this latter word is 
used in the Syriac New Testament even, though there it has 
grown almost into a proper name) were found in the cities; not 
much in the villages or elsewhere than in places more or less 
fortified. Later on, the monasteries, themselves strongholds, 
supplied the place of the government-supervised inns; along 
with the zenodocheia, or hospitia, in which the service of the 
inmates was especially hard, and of which the* best known 
modern representative is the monastery at the pass of Great 
St. Bernard, in Europe. The monasteries and zenodocheia 
(to the latter a hospital was frequently added) were often 
used as prisons, both by the later Roman emperors and the 
ecclesiastics. The modern Oriental monastery, so far as not 
modified by a more peaceful condition of the country, is still 
the same stronghold and inn. The city might be very small, 
the village, though unwalled, was very compact; but the 
intervening country was almost bare. 

Unc Ean: Sprrirs.—Without attempting to enter into the 
mysteries of demoniac possession, or of the power of casting 
them out, it is yet to be stated that, among the peoples of the 
East, who have to this day full belief that demonaic posses- 
sion still continues, the literature, in several languages, often 
speaks of an ordinary disease, or passion, or temptation, as 
the work of a spirit; so that, in the later Oriental literature, 
one frequently has to discriminate Setween the figurative and 
the literal. It is not the same as when we speak of “the 
spirits of discord and dissension” in an assembly; that form 
of speech is used by the Orientals also, and in exactly the 
same sense; the meaning being the human passions within 
us. But when a Christian monk of the fourth century speaks 
of his being “tempted by the demon of” some foul sin, he 
may refer to the difficulty of rein‘ng in his own passion, or he 
may literally mean that he is assailed by one of the satanic 
host. Luke, as a physician of the times, uses exact language; 
and the “authority” over the unclean spirits is a different 
thing from the healing power. The expressions here, about 
authority to cast out unclean spirits, is parallel exactly to 
many Aramaic expressions where an officer is described as 
having authority given him to appoint and dismiss any 
officer he chose. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 

“TEACHING IN THEIR SyNAGOGUES.”—We bring before 
our readers the interior arrangements, etc., of a synagogue as 
seen in our day in South Arabia, believing it to be the 
nearest model of those our Saviour and his apostles were 
accustomed to attend. It isa one-story stone building, erected 
on the highest spot in the Jewish quarters, It has a fine open 
court, which is used for off-hand gatherings, and is surrounded 
by a high wall. We enter through the large middle gate of 
the court, which, like the main entrance of the synagogue, 


must always be on the east. Walking up westward to the 
building which faces us, we ascend three or four steps to the 
extensive vestibule. Here every one is expected to “put off 
his shoes from off his feet.” None could enter the holy place 

with his muddy or dusty sandals, especially when the neatly 

matted floor is where the people expect to sit, there being no 

chairs or pews. Only the wealthy or aged are allowed to 

indulge in a soft cushion or pillow, which some carry under 

their arms to the synagogue and back. On entering, the first 

thing that meets our eyes is the grand desk, made of expen- 

sive wood, partly covered with embroidered cloths, and 

ascended to by one or two steps. It accommodates at least 
three officials standing abreast, and has high stools, or chairs, 

for their use. This desk stands about midway from the door, 

and, like the congregation, it faces the west. Consequently, 

the reader, or “teacher,” does not face the audience, but 
stands as if before the Shekinah, the Divine Presence. At 
the time cf teaching or preaching, the people turn their backs 
to the north or south, so as to look at the speaker sidewise ; 

but they would not turn their backs to the west, that being 
the quarter where the most holy place was in the temple. In 

the western wall of the building, and directly opposite the 
desk, stands what is termed “the ark,” holding only the 
sacred manuscript scrolls of the Pentateuch. Properly speak- 
ing, this ark is a deep, one-shelf book-case or closet, often 
built in the wall; and the scrolls stand in it as large volumes 
of books stand in a case. A richly embroidered curtain, or 
veil, hides the ark from view. At the proper time during 
service, some of the scrolls are carried in solemn procession 
to the desk to be read in, and returned to their place in the 
same manner. Between the ark and the desk is the place for 
priests and Levites, The best chandeliers of the building 
hang here from the comparatively high ceiling. The tameed, 
perpetual lamp, so called from being kept burning night and 
day, is also suspended before the ark. The north and sonth 
corners next to the ark, considered as the highest seats of 
honor, are reserved for the rulers, rabbis, etc.; north of the 
desk, for strangers; and south of it for the women, who have 
a private south entrance. In some instances, the women’s 
corner is screened off by curtains a few feet high from the floor. 
It is characteristic of the Orient that the great majority of 
worshipers are men; the duty of attending on the services be- 
ing thought as incumbent on them, rather than on the women. 
On the Sabbath, the section to be read from the Pentateuch 
is divided into seven portions, to which as many readers are 
called up by name: First, a priest; then a Levite; and then 
five Israelites according to circumstances. The teacher or 
preacher is usually allotted the last portion. After reading 
in the scroll, a book is handed to him to read the prophetical 
section for the day, called Haphtarah (Dismission, Finis). 
This done, he returns the book to the ‘officer standing by; 
and, drawing a chair nearer to the south end of the desk, so 
as to be heard also by the women, he begins to teach, as did 
our Lord at Nazareth. All reading and prayers must be done 
standing; but teaching or preaching, either standing or sit- 
ting. Once, as he was thus teaching, our Saviour saw a 
woman who “had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years;” and, 
calling her to the side of the desk, “he laid his hands upon her,” 
etc. (Luke 13: 13). Often it happens that the Haphtarah is 
read by a lad just come to “age of commandments; ” that is, 
thirteen years old. In such a case, the ruler and his asso- 
ciates invite some one from the congregation to speak, especially 
if there is to be any strange rabbi present. This speaker could 
not ascend the desk; for he is not one of the seven called by 
name that day. Accordingly, he stands where he was sitting 
on the floor, and exhorts (Acts 13: 15, 16). The teaching 
ended, the scrolls are taken back to the ark, and the service 
proceeded with to its close. After the service, many a devout 
Jew lingers to talk of religious matters with his neighbors. 
Especially in the afternoon, between three and six o'clock, 
large numbers resort to the sacred precincts to discuss holy 
things. How often the Master must have availed himself of 
these informal gatherings ! 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Where did Jesus direct his labors after the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter from the dead? (v. 35.) How many cities 
of Galilee are mentioned by name in the gospel records? 
What was the relative importance of his threefold work,— 
teaching, preaching, and healing? What feelings are 
awakened in the heart of every true man when he considers 
the condition of the multitudes? (v. 36.) How many men 
have ever had a full realization of their condition? Did 
Jesus have reference chiefly to Jews, or Gentiles, when he 
compared them to sheep without ashepherd? Who held the 
position of shepherds in Israel? (Matt. 23: 2,3.) How were 
they using their office? (Matt. 23: 4-33.) Why is so long a 
time required in converting this world? (v. 37.) Whatisthe 
constant prayer of every heart that has anything like a due 
conception of the needs of this world? (v. 38.) How much 
of the labor are you assuming? Name the organized means 
in your own church for converting the spirit of this prayer 





into action. How many members in your church should be 


represented in these organized bodies? How did Jesus qual- 








ify the twelve disciples for missionary work? (v. 1.) What 
hint does this verse offer to modern missionaries? What is 
the meaning of the word “ missionary”? 

In what order does each of the gospel writers record the 
names of the twelve? (vs. 2-4.) What name heads each list 
of four? Name the chief characteristic of each of these men 
as far as obtainable. What nation stood first in Jesus’ con- 
sideration of the soul’s need? (vs. 5, 6.) Who were the 
Samaritans? When did Jesus remove the boundaries to the 
missionary field? What was the ultimate design of this mis- 
sion? (v. 7.) When the Lord peculiarly qualifies any indi- 
vidual, what command is sure to follow? (v. 8.) Why is it 
impossible to find a mercenary spirit in the Christian laborer 
who has a due appreciation of the manner in which he 
obtained his gifts? How much pay may be legitimately 
taken for Christian work? What was the natural prospect 
of reaping a revenue from the exercise of miraculous gifts? 
Which disciple can we imagine as being most strongly 
tempted in this direction? (John 12: 6.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Notice the progress of affairs th the lesson; Jesus goes 
about, teaches, preaches, heals, observes, pictures the destitu- 
tion, pities, informs the disciples, urges their prayers, gives 
them power, makes them apostles, tells them where to go, 
what to say, what to do, and how, to give. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. Name the twelve disciples. 2. Why 
is Peter first and Judas last? 3. Show that the list is in sets 
of two each. 4. What sets of two brothers each? 5. Name 
the fishermen in the list. 6. Tell where Jesus went. 7. Tell 
three modes of his work. 8. Tell Jesus’ feelings at sight of 
the multitude. 9. Why was Jesus moved? 10. What did 
Jesus say to his disciples? 11. What request for prayers was 
made? 12. What power did Jesus give to his disciples? 13. 
How did Jesus make apostles out of disciples? 14. Where 
did Jesus tell them not to go? 15. Where were they to go? 
16. What was to be the theme of their discourses? 17. What 
wonderful works were they to do? 18. Why were they to 
give freely? 19. How were the people as sheep having no 
shepherd? 20. How fully is the world like a harvest field? 
21. What work has the Lord of the harvest for you to do? 
22. What motives led Jesus to send forth the apostles? 23. 
Tell all that is said about sheep in the lesson. 24. Who else 
had preached “The kingdom of ‘heaven is at hand”? 25, 
What does Isaiah say about buying without money? 26. 
Show the busy thoughts, words, and deeds of Jesus in the 
lesson. 27. What is the leading thought of the lesson? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What is plenteous? 2. Who 
are few? 3. What should we pray to the Lord of the har- 
vest? 4. Whom did Jesus send forth? 5. What were they 
to preach? 6. Repeat the golden text. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. And Jesus went about... teaching... and preaching 
and healing every... and every... 2. When he saw the 
multitudes, what moved him to compassion? 3. What did he 
say to his disciples about the harvest? 4. Who, are meant by 
the harvest and who the laborers? 5. What prayer were they 
to offer to the Lord of the harvest? 6. What power did Jesus 
give to the twelve disciples? 7. What were the disciples’ 
names? 8. On sending them forth, to whom were they to go, 
and to whom not? 9. What was to be the principal theme 
of their preaching? 10. What were they given the power to 
do, and how freely? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE MESSIAH IN PROPHECY. 
The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings; ... to bind up the brokenhearted. 
THE MESSIAH IN HISTORY. 
Jesus went about... teaching, . . . preaching, 
healing. ... He was moved with compassion. 


TO-DAY HATH THIS SCRIPTURE BEEN FULFILLED 
IN YOUR EARS, 








THE TRUE MEASURE OF GIVING: 
FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


‘What shall the harvest be?” 

“ Bringing in the sheaves.” 

“‘Ho! reapers in life’s harvest.” 

“Go, preach my gospel.” 

“Come, sing the gospel’s joyful sound.” 
““Oh, where are the reapers? ” 

“The morning light is breaking,” 

“ Now be the gospel banner,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


JOHN COLET, REFORMER AND 
EDUCATOR* 


The name of John Colet is now almost enveloped in 
the shadows of the past. Many standard histories or 
cyclopdias of English literature or religion omit all 
mention of him; and not a few men of education, if sud- 
denly asked to define his work or even to pronounce his 
name, would be compelled to admit their inability. 
Erasmus is at least a figure still able to cast a shadow; 
and Sir Thomas More’s: Utopia does not lack an occa- 
sional modern reader or even publisher. But Colet, the 
friend and almost the mentor of Erasmus and More, is 
far less known than either. 

The reasons are not hard to discover. In the first 
place, he was not the intellectual equal of either Erasmus 
or More. In literature, in religion, and in political work, 
most men achieve substantially the success they deserve. 
Mute inglorious Miltons and village Hampdens lack the 
shaping force of the great poet or warrior. Colet, per- 
sonally less unfortunate than More, did not possess More’s 
poetic insight and creative ability. Associated with 
Erasmus in movements of vast importance, he did not, 
like Erasmus, direct or help to shape those movements 
by the force of a pen which was mighty, at least in con- 
temporary effect. Working in the “ gray morrowtide” 
of the Reformation, Colet was not relatively a great 
preacher, a commanding creed-maker, a representative 
controversialist. Born in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century (1466), and dying in 1519, he beheld Canaan, 
but did not enter it. The incipient Reformation moulded 
his mind, and was affected by that mind; but Colet, like 
sO many precursors and forerunners of conservatively 
liberal temper, does not stand before our eyes with Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Knox, Latimer, or Tyndale, or even with 
Langland and Chaucer; for his reformatory spirit made 
but a slight mark upon English literature. 

But while Mr. Lupton’s interesting biography is not 
likely to “ reverse history” or create for Colet a renown 
of the higher order, it was well worth writing, and is an 
important addition to the history of English religion and 
education. Colet’s work distinctly affected the general 
result, and for the better. He brought to England the 
fruits of French and [Italian culture at a time when that 
culture was enriching the insular soil for the great growth 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Never 
breaking with the Roman Catholic Church, he leavened 
the local lump by insisting upon the study and preach. 
ing of the Bible itself, the rights of the individyal con- 
science, the non-domination of the priesthood over the 
just independence of the laity, and the nobility of mar- 
riage as an estate blessed by the Lord. The grosser 
forms of prayers for the dead he also condemned, at least 
by his failure to make the usual bequest for masses. 
Not a Savonarola in burning eloquence, he “ spoke right 
on” in plain and much needed words. He was under- 
stood, and his directness was not less efficient because it 
was discreetly limited. He sat asa judge of alleged 
heretics, but plainly told his fellow-churchmen that a 
wicked clerical life was the most dangerous of heresies. 
That which Langland and Chaucer were singing, he told 
his brethren in the simplest of prose: Dead works swiftly 
despatch a moribund faith. Be spiritual, and then be 
righteous. Such was the teaching by which he would 
revive debased and half-forgotten morality. Colet. 
preached righteousness and simple Christianity; and 
while speedily suspected of heresy, he stirred the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and found favor with the King him- 
self. His loyalty to Christ, and not merely to intricate 
man-made dogmas concerning Christ, was the very qual- 
ity needed in the Reformation dawn. Christianity was 
God-given and eternal; but Colet saw plainly the rubbish 
which overlay it, and labored with manly zeal to tear 
away the harmful heap that the treasure might be seen 
and be made newly useful for the salvation of men. 
Behold Christ, said he; find his truth in the Bible, and 
accept it in your own souls, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and not of mere symbols of dogma or ritual. 
Indeed, in his simplicity he anticipated much of the 
religious spirit of the nineteenth century, and clearly 
went beyond the most influential sixteenth-century 
reformers in Germany, Switzerland, and England. What 
Colet was and did may be learned briefly, by those who 
do not find Mr. Lupton’s biegraphy available, in the late 
J. R. Green’s shorter or longer history of England. The 
present interest in Colet is very largely due to Green, 








os 
*A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, and founder of St. 
Paul’s School. With an appendix of some of his English writin 
By J. H. Lupton, M.A., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 
$28. London: George Bell and Sons. Price, $4.60. 





who, however, probably exaggerates Colet’s mastery over 
Erasmus. The latter worked with the former, since Colet 
was an English resident and a power in the land; but his 
work owed to Colet development rather than suggestion. 
Green goes too far when he says that the theology of Eras- 
mus was “derived almost without change from Colet.” 

John Colet is also well worthy of remembrance as a 
wise promoter of sound education in England. He was 
the founder of the well-known St, Paul’s School in Lon- 
don, in which many needed reforms were put into prac- 
tice. Christianity, in a proper sense, was made the basis 
of mental training and acquirement, The study of lan- 
guage was pursued as a means toward an end, and not 
an end in itself. Greek, hitherto little known or cared 
for in England, owes much to the impulse which Oolet 
gave to its study. For him the Vulgate version was not 
enough; he wanted the New Testament familiarized, 
at least among scholars, in the original. Greek then 
was feared by the more timid conservatives, somewhat 
as French or science was feared in later years; but Colet 
persevered, The study of the greatest language of an- 
tiquity spread through the secondary schools then rapidly 
springing up, and at the universities it became almost 
acraze. Best of all, it was Colet’s desire that Greek be 
studied, not merely for Aristotelian disputations and 
grammatical quiddities, but for the sake of the nutriment 
bestowed by the mighty literature of which it was the 
means of expression. 

Mr. Lupton’s style, though simple and unadorned, is 
sufficiently interesting, and enables the reader to follow 
the life-story without weariness, In his praise of his 
subject, the author, though hearty, is discreet. The dedi- 
cation of the volume is affectionately given to Bishop 
Williams of Connecticut, The frontispiece shows Colet’s 
strong face, in an excellent engraving; and the appendix 
contains many interesting extracts from his quaint and 
vigorous English writings. One would gladly reproduce 
several of these helpful counsels for the benefit of mod- 
ern readers, but a single one must here suffice. It is an 
extract from “ A ryght fruitfull monicion concernynge 
the order of a good christen mannes lyfe, very profitable 
for all maner of estates, and other, to beholde and loke 
upon: Made by the famouse doctour Colet, somtyme 
Deane of Paules;” London, 1534. The title, of course, 
is the publisher’s, not Colet’s. The spelling of the selec- 
tion is given verbatim by Mr. Lupton, but is modernized 
below, that the thought may be apprehended at a glance: 

“ First and principally, honor God as thy maker, love 
him as thy redeemer, fear him as thy judge. Secondly, 
thy neighbor which is thy superior, obey. Have con- 
cord and peace with them which be even with thee in 
degree, and have mercy and pity on thine inferiors. 
Thirdly, provide thee to have a clean heart and a good 
custody of thy tongue. Pray and take labor by grace to 
have wisdom and cunning [knowledge] to do thy duty 
to God and to thy neighbor. And in all thy words and 
deeds, have ever in mind that God and his angels hear 
and see everything, and that nothing is so privily done 
but it shall be made open. And in especial have in mind 
that thou shalt die shortly, and how Christ died for thee ; 
the subtlety and falseness of this temporal world, the 
joys of heaven, and the pains of hell. And every morn- 
ing among thine other meditations and prayers, pray 
unto thy Lord God that, the day following, thou (accor- 
ding to the degree the which of his infinite goodness and 
mercy [he] hath called thee unto) mayst use this tem- 
poral wretched world in thy thoughts, words, and deeds, 
that by them, and the merit of Christ’s passion, thou 
mayst eschew the pains of hell and come to the joy 
everlasting. And in executing thereof, keep truth in 
words and deeds. Defend no man nor no matter against 
the truth. In all things think and trust in God, and he 
shall direct thy ways. Trust not to thine own wit, but 
fear God, and he will keep thee from evil. If thou trust 
more in thine own wit than in the grace of God, thy 
policy shall be soonsubverted. Becortent to hear good 
counsel, though it be contrary to thy will; for he isa very 
fool that will hear nothing gladly but that is according 
to his mind. Do thou no man harm, lest thou suffer the 
same, As thou. willest be done unto thee, so do thou 
unto another. Be such to others as thou desirest they 
should be to thee. If thou be religious, remember that 
the due execution of true religion is not in wearing of 
the habit, but with a clean mind in very deed to execute 
the rules and ordinances of religion.” This little treatise 
closes with the following quaint colophon: “Amen. Deo 
Gratias. Use well temporall thynges. Desire eternall 
thynges. Finis.” 





Tt is well for a new magazine to begin with some spe- 
cially attractive serial (not a novel), whereby to draw to 
iteelf the attention of readers, Thus Harper’s Maga- 





zine, in its early years, proffered J. 8. ©. Abbott's Life 
of Napoleon; while The Atlantic Monthly rose by the 
aid of Holmes’s Autocrat to the position it formerly held 
at the head of American magazines. The most promi- 
nent feature of the new Scribner’s Magazine has been a 
collection of previously unprinted Letters qf Thackeray, 
written chiefly to a Mrs. Brookfield between 1847 and 
1855. The publication in the magazine ended with the 
October number, and the letters are now issued in book 
form, They have naturally aroused considerable interest, 
Mrs. Brookfield and her husband were kind to Thackeray 
at a time of domestic trouble, and the novelist’s letters 
have the frankness of intimacy. They present an un- 
studied picture of his mind in many moods, that of rol+ 
licking humor being most prevalent. More attractive 
than the letters are the amusing pictures—some of them 
auto-portraits, if that word may be admitted—drawn by 
Thackeray, who, though but an uncertain artist in any 
broad sense, was undoubtedly one of England’s cleverest 
caricaturists, These letters, it should be added, have 
been hailed by many critics with an absurd enthusiasm 
altogether beyond their deserts; but, notwithstanding 
some slang and triviality, they make a pleasant addition 
to our knowledge of a strong personality. (Cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. viii, 189. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $2.60.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 





Vermont, state, at West Randolph......... 00.00.0000 October 19-21 
Ontario, provincial, at London.......660.cccescereeeesees October 25-27 
Quebec, provincial, at Montreal........ 0 ccceeesee tee os October 28, 29 
New Hampshire, state, at Whitefield.................. November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence...............0000 November 8, 9 





INDUCTIVE BIBLE-STUDIES. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. WILLIAM BR. HARPER. 


A series of Bible studies is to appear in The Old Testament 
Student, during the year which began with September, 
1887, four in each number, covering the period of Israel’s 
history from the childhood of Samuel to the destruction 
of Solomon’s temple under Nebuchadnezzar. Associated 
with the editor in furnishing the materials are Professors 
W. J. Beecher of Auburn, W. G. Ballantine of Oberlin, 
and G.S. Burroughsof Amherst. It is intended by these 
studies to deepen and in some measure to satisfy that 
rapidly growing desire for a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible which is one of the auspicious facts of the time. 
Several things are worthy of notice in them. 

1. They are studies, not commentaries.—They are not 
the results of study to be passively received, but guides 
to study, demanding of the pupil energetic use of his 
own mind in the inquiry after truth. They do not under- 
take to set forth what the Bible teaches, but direct how 
and where to find this teaching. The mental attitude 
required is that of full and thorough investigation. The 
outcome of such work is not a sense of an overloaded 
memory and a sated appetite, but a quickened mind, 
stimulated and unflagging interest, assured knowledge, 
and earnest conviction. 

2. The book studied is the Bible.-—The writings of men 
are referred to in limited degree in order to indicate 
shades of opinion. Arzchwology and contemporaneous 
history are brought in for sidelights, but the chief light 
is from the Bible itself. The effulgence of the book is 
turned upon itself. The power of this is wonderful. 
Commentaries are valuable when used in a limited 
degree, but the best of them, if much used, are a dis- 
advantage in turning the mind from the brighter light of 
God’s own word. 

8. These studies are inductive—The student is not 
under the power of preconceived theory. He gets first 
full possession of the facts in order to derive from them 
a just conception of the history as a whole, of the persons 
concerned, of the life of the nation in its entirety, and 
especially of Jehovah, who through all is revealing 
himself to men. In such a method of procedure, not 
even the interpretation of their times by the prophets is 
to have the place, but the student by a thorough investi- 
gation of recorded facts, enters into the prophet’s own 
point of view, and discerns the prophet’s teaching in all 
its luminous power. 

4. These studies deal with certainties—Many ques- 
tions are undergoing discussion among scholars. Some 
of these are important, and, while recognition of them is 
frequent, and their bearing noted, yet attention is directed 
to the much larger array of undoubted fact. When the 
certainties are seen in their fullness, the uncertainties 
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appear to have relatively very little sig- 
nificance. 

5. They introduce contemporaneous his- 
tory.— Within the past few years, large 
additions have been made to our knowl- 
edge of the nations kindred to and con- 
temporaneous with Israel. While, as said 
above, this is not the subject-matter of the 
study, it is intended to gather enough of 
light from the results of modern research 
to distinguish these studies from anything 
that has been possible in the past. 

6. Aim and origin.—The aim of these 
studies is to promote the knowledge of 
God. The course here outlined is believed 
to be one of the best for that end which 
can be adopted with the portion of Scrip- 
ture under consideration. They have had 
their origin in the expressed desire of the 
members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in Yale, Amherst, and other 
colleges, for guidance to a more thorough 
study of the Bible than they could find 
elsewhere. The devotion of intellectual 
men must be fed on abundant and assured 
knowledge. Intellectuality must charac- 
terize an intellectual man’s faith. It was 
in response to this desire that these lessons 
were projected. And the special aim in 
shaping them has been to meet the needs 
of classes in colleges which have intro- 
duced the study of the English Bible, 
Generous friends have made it possible to 
offer The Old Testament Student for one 
year to college students at half-price, and 
great numbers are being called for all 
over the land. 

In connection with this, there has been 
established the “Chautauqua School of 
the English Bible,” in which instruction 
will be given next summer for three weeks 
under the best teachers to be obtained. 
This work is anticipated with great pleas- 
ure. Asa part of the “Chautauqua School 
of the English Bible,” a correspondence 
department is immediately to be opened. 
The Old Testament Student for October 
contains a full announcement of the de- 
partment. The movement to enlist others 
than professional men and specialists in 
the inductive and thorough study of the 
Scriptures, meets with encouragement on 
all sides. The not wholly unnatural dread 
of scholarship as chilling to devotion is 
passing away. Devout and reverent schol- 
arship has a large opportunity to lead the 
multitude to unfold the Bible for them- 
belves. 

Yale University. 





SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ONTARIO. 


BY LEWIS C. PEAKE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


It would be anomalous if, in the metro- 
politan province of the Dominion of 
Canada, the energy and enthusiasm of 
aggressive Christianity did not keep pace 
with its material prosperity and commer- 
cial enterprise. The sanctity of Ontario’s 
Sabbath and the general moral tone of 
its people, however, evidence the practical 
interest in all that pertains to the higher 
aspects of Jife; and in no department of 
the church’s work is this interest more 
intense than in the development of the 
Sabbath-school cause, where life ia found 
at its spring. In the province are some 
four thousand Sabbath-schools, in which 
labor some thirty-six thousand _ officers 
and teachers for the spiritual culture of 
three hundred thousand scholars. The 
momentous issues involved have led 
to a widespread effort at organization 
of Sabbath-school workers of various 
denominations. These associations have, 
in their turn, revealed needs and possi- 
bilities in the work which have created 
an intense hunger for information both 
as to matter and methods of scriptural 
education; and there probably never was 





a time when the teachers and parents 
were so intent on showing themselves 
“ approved unto God” workmen that need 
not be ashamed “ rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 

This public enthusiasm has largely had 
its birth and is sustained by the multi- 
tude of Sabbath-school conventions held 
throughout the province during the year. 
Of the forty-two counties, twenty-two have 
local organizations and éonventions, and 
of these four have organizations and con- 
ventions also in each township and munici- 
pality. Through these organizations the 
workers of various denominations are 
brought into contact in the inter-visitation 
of schools, united teachers’-meetings, and 
normal classes, as well as conventions. 

Another advantage of this organized 
work is that the whole Sabbath-school 
army is a unit against any cause, political, 
municipal, or social, which imperils the 
well-being of the young, as well as in pro- 
motion of any efforts promising the oppo- 
site result; and on the “ watch-tower” 
sit the various committees in charge of 
these interests. 

The provincial secretary, Mr. Alfred 
Day, has been called to aid the work in 
conventions or other meetings on an 
average each alternate day throughout the 
year; and great has been the joy both of 
secretary and people in these gatherings, 
which havesent the pulse of Sabbath-school 
fervor throbbing with increased life and 
strength throughout the locality in which 
they have been held. 

The culminating reunion (the provincial 
convention) will, God willing, meet in 
London on October 25-27, and the bill of 
fare promises to furnish a rich treat. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Huron, Messrs. W. 
Reynolds of Peoria and B. F. Jacobs of 
Chicago, representing the International 
Convention, besides the Hon. G. W. Ross, 
provincial minister of education, Miss 
Myra Reynolds, B.A., lady principal of 
Woodstock College, with a host of 
Ontario’s best ministers and laymen, ex- 
perts in this work, go to make up a pro- 
gramme that will surely attract a large 
and lively gathering. In addition to the 
provincial convention, Mr. Reynolds will 
meet the Sabbath-school workers of 
Toronto on October 23 and of Hamilton 
on October 24, while Messrs. Reynolds and 
Jacobs will hold a conference in the inter- 
ests of Sabbath-school work in Montreal 
on October 28-30. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used either 
as samples or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position. in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 

in Sunday-schools. Samplés, 6 cents. 


“pen the Linedesmel rates. 
System for Sunday-school Li- 


NEWES brary. Sample free. Goodenough 


& Woglom, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., | ~ 
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BOSTON, blish "whe Atlantic ‘Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


SCHOLARS’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Parish Problems 


EDITED BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
IS NEEDED BY 

Ministers, Elders, Deacons, Trustees, 

Choristers, Organists, Choir-members, 
Sunday-school Workers, and 

Everybody in Every Church. 

Send for descriptive circular and our very 
liberal terms. Sold by subscription only. 


Address THE CENTURY Co. 
_ 33 Fast 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Send 10 cents for our Art Cotadogee describing the 
set of pictures called 


Christ in Art 


and a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
foreign views published by us. Pretty, ivexpensive 
framed _ pictures, collections of photographs, and 
panels for the holidays, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 





Five New Novels for 15 Cents, 


5 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 
FAmt.Y LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


15 cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE TNT SCRNATIONAL NEWS ©CO., New York. 





| If so, we have some of the best 
Sunday-school books at great- 
ly reduced ¥. rices,—ail of the 
dublishers, Write for our Cata- 
| logue before ordering any 


We CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co., TT 


Albany, N. Y. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


TEACH ERS’ | Aids and souvenirs for the children. 
Something new.Send1l0c.tor sam ples 
latest agg Sa of Xmas, New Year, 
CARDS. Birthd ay, Easter,S.8. souvenirs, etc. 
Then send 
Do you ase 
and we will REWARD CARDS 
send you a 


G.S. Vibbert & Co. , Clintonville, Ct. 
25 cts. to Os, 
D. R. NIVER PUB. €0., Albany, N. Y. 





























sample wed 
age of 70 dif- 
ferent ones, 





“THE MOST ENCOURAGING VOICE NOW 
HEARD IN AMERICAN POLITICS.” 


That’s what President Seelye, Age en College, says 
of THE Voice, New York. A splendid &page family 
paper. | Send for tree sample copy. $1.00 a year. 


| Send for Catalogue of 
Pf vest Ss. 8. pa 
e Ss. Maps, Cards, &c. 
A. 4 ELLER ry vd. 
uis, Mo. 


UARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Year. Send for sampie copy. 
Howard ard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 














CQUNDAY-ScHOOL LIBRARIANS should 
KS send to P. F. Van Kveren, 11; Nassau St., N. Y., 
for free sample of his library numbers, 
gummed and perforated. Also tne paper book 
covers tha that ¢ can be be adjusted so that it Fitsanybook,. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


2 pix CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price 2 
. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥ 








YOLDEN TEXT passers for object teach- 


W ing in the Sunday-schoo New. beautiful, 
practical. cheap. Sample ~*~ ost, paper, 10 
cents; cardboard, 15 cents. RT, JIR., 


242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RATED. Thebest,pur- T 
est, brightest, cheap- 
est, & most attractive 
paper for young peo- 
ple will be sent 6 mos, 


on trial, from July to 
December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New York. 








INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 2 X 34in., 
4 stamped with a pretty design, silk & instruc tions 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. atstores. 
Send 25c. for 6 mos, trial subscription to Farm & Home, 
& obtain it free. FARM AND HOMESpringtield, Mass. 
400, 000 :: periodical in the world. ‘** The 
Phita. oa mpl Home Jour- 


nal ana Practical House pei aa> Sam- 
ple copies / free. CURTIS PUB. a nr om ste arr te Pa. 





The largest circulation of any 





thing pe Bane in this paper, you will oblige the 
ste aid & erat by stating that you 
advertisement in The Bundidy School Limes. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





“THAT I MAY KNOW THE 
PROOF OF YOU.” 


[Editorial in The Watchword.] 


A religious profession does not stand the 
test unless it can be verified by actual 
Christian integrity. Indeed, we cannot 
find that God anywhere asks of us a “ pro- 
fession of religion,” as the phrase is. The 
Pharisee made .a profession of religion 
when he prayed, “God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men. I fast twice a 
week. I give tithes of all I possess.” 
How odious this profession was, we need 
not remind you. The publican made a 
repudiation of religion,—‘‘ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” And “this man went 
down to his house justified rather than the 
other.” This is what the Lord requires of 
us,—a renunciation of our religion and 
the confession of Christ, “Lord Jesus, 
thou art my righteousness, and I am thy 
sin.” And when we have made a confes- 
sion of Christ, then God wants proof of it 
by our living the life of Christ in sincerity 
andintruth. When youcarry a manuscript 
to the printer for him to putin type, he says 
to you: “In a few days I will send youa 
proof.” And he makes the proof by laying 
a sheet of paper on his types and taking 
an impression of them. And of course 
the one is the exact fac-simile of the other. 
Now, the ordinances are proofs of Christ 
—the fac-simile of the death and resurrec- 
tion—and creeds are the proofs of Christ, 
the duplicate copy, if they are correct, of 
his word and doctrine. But neither doc- 
trines nor ordinances are proofs of us. 
They are struck off from the Lord, and not 
from the disciples. 

Now, God wants proofs of his people. 
Hence see how he is constantly making 
this demand of them. 

Writing to the Galatians Paul says: 
“ Let every man prove his own work, then 
shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not 
in another.” You may rejoice in the pros- 
perity of the church, and say: “See how 
many souls are gathered in, how much 
good is done, how much money is given for 
missions, and for evangelization.” Buthow 
many of these souls have you brought? 
How much of this good have you done? 
How much of this money have you given? 
‘Let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and 
not in another.” Alas! how many Chris- 
tians make the Church a joint-stock com- 
pany from which they take out constan$ 
dividends of congratulation and self-satis- 
faction, and yet never ask whether they 
have put anything in or not, and whether 
the results accruing are really the income 
of their own shares of work and self-sacri- 
fice and giving. It is just this.empty self- 
satisfaction which the apostle would guard 
us against. “If any man think himself 
to be something when he is nothing”— 
crediting himself with the results of some- 
body’s else work, appropriating to himself 
the answers to somebody’s else prayers, 
rejoicing in the fruits of somebody’s else 
sowing,—‘‘let him prove his own work.” 
Make a chemical analysis of your religion, 
and if you find fifty parts to be insurance 
on your own spiritual safety, and twenty- 
five parts denominational pride, twenty 
parts mere automatic religious habit, and 
only five parts pure zeal, then make a new 
beginning: Consecrate yourself afresh, 
and determine that pure zeal shall predomi- 
nate, then shall you have rejoicing in 
yourself, and not in another... . 

You pray “Thy will be done on earth 
even as it is done in heaven.” But how 
is it to be done except through co-opera- 
tion? As the brain executes its volitions 
through the fingers, so the Head of the 
Church ‘executes his behests through 
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human agents. Your creed and confession 

maintain that God’s will is “good and 

perfect,” acceptable against the charge of 
infidels that it is harsh and even # unjust. 

And how are you to prove your side of the 

case? Assertion, argument, declaration, 

will not answer. “ Be ye transformed by 

the renewing of your minds, that ye may 

prove what is that good and acceptable and 

perfect will of God.” Yousay, “it isGod 

that worketh in us both to will and todo.” 

Very well! Then work out that will, in 

such manifestations of goodness and per- 

fection and beauty as to give a living 
demonstration of its quality. Be so trans- 

figured by it and let it so shine through 

you that we shall see it to be a.good will. 

You say that it is not His will that any 
should perish. You say again that he 
will have all men to be saved. “How do 
I know that?” says the lost sinner. ‘‘ Here 
I am ruined and helpless, and nobody has 
come to my rescue, and how can I be 
assured that God wills that I should be 
saved?” Itis for the Christian to demon- 
strate it to him. Present your body a 
living sacrifice unto God; endure hardness, 
indignity, self-denial, suffer privations for 
the sake of rescuing the perishing; compel 
them to say: Truly the will of God is 
good and gracious, and his mercy endureth 
forever. This is what God requires of us. 
And remember that he condescends to 
submit himself to the same test. He 
doesn’t ask us to receive him on credit or 
hearsay. “Bring all the tithes into the 
storehouse,” he says to us, “and prove me 
now herewith if I will not pour you out a 
blessing,” etc. 

Now, the real proof of Christians is that 
they are obedient in all things. As the 
subjects of the new birth we are pledged 
to the exercise of obedience. “Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God,” says John. But while 
sonship is our high privilege, it involves 
high obligations. And here Peter addresses 
believers as “obedient children, not fashion- 
ing yourselves according to the former lusts 
in your ignorance: but as he which hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation.” Here is our 
obligation. 

Now, if we fail in many points to obey, 
we do not thereby forfeit our sonship. 
Because my child is disobedient he does 
not cease to be my child. For he is a 
child by birth, and one cannot be unborn 
who has been reborn. Such an idea is as 
inconceivable as that time or space should 
be blotted out. But by his persistent neg- 
lect of God’s requirements he may forfeit 
his place among obedient children, and 
take his place among those whom the dis- 
ciple calls “the children of disobedience.” 
What, then, is the test of filial obedience? 
It is that we yield implicitly to God’s 
will. The Son of God, to whom we all are 
brothers who are renewed by the Spirit, 
said, “Father, thy will, not mine, be done,” 
and thus gave the keynote of his whole 
life. And mark you there are two clauses 
to this confession: “Thy will, not mine.” 
There is such a thing as willful obedience 
as well as willful disobedience; doing 
God’s will, but doing it in our own way. 
Abbot Whately compares it to a man driv- 
ing a horse. The horse draws him, but he 
holdsthe reins and compelsit to go whither- 
soever he will. And so we may be im- 
pelled by the Divine will, but may choose 
our own method of executing that will; 
compelling God to go with us while we 

are following him. Let us learn the great 
lesson of doing God’s will in God’s way; 
let us attain unto the higher consecration 
of saying, “ Thy will be done, though mine 
be undone.” 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


wont most valuable book. It is replete in just = 

ongrertions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It 
plain, practical, and abounds in common PR Ag 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 


“We hardly know of a volume which 80 pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
pee rene sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model sapertneencent and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise Ky aed exercises 
which he used. ted so ably and intelligently, and 
era | in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefull iy written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from bexinaing to 
en .. The story is one that will be of great serv pidbn wt 
and is likely from its manner and substance to 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbytertan),. 
“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
— by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
lactic statement of what a superintendent 
onde to be is well bg wee exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others su- 
een will 4 yet. by t his book. We com- 
mend it toa ll of our readers a8 one worth owning and 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Ctay TrumBvtt, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he didit 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 





studying.” 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording @ valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school ll- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could pot fal fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
p phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 

“ Itis not a speculative a on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted Geperincnadens actually 
was. It is written in a i vata but warm style, and 
is rich in every page with valuable suggestion to su- 
perintendents an 








From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with grest propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In , there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





bound in handsome lithograph pa 
contains the choicest gems for re 


r cover, mailed to any address, postpa 
ing, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings 


This book 
ddress 


id, for 30 cents in stam 


J. 8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 





THE AMERIGAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
celpt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 16 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


The American Magazine Co., Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 





LET UPCLUBS. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


04 Beautitul barre Pictures a Year. 





Any teacher of an infant class 

sending us their name, and number 

_ a Sy Ems can have this rforone 

Sun 7? eir scholars 

Sample e copies to all upon FREE! 
Ibany, N.Y. 


application, Address. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, A 

BUY lc 

SELL A 


IF YOU WANT TO EXCHANGE anv is 


curious. peatal sctontific eee ane etc.) ‘AMER 
XCHAN ”* the only \iiuetrated bar. 
gain paper re ed contains hundreds of good 
trades every week. Send 5 cents for copy. 17 (F.) 
Congress Street, Bostou, Mass. 
On 8. 8. Lessons. Felp- 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. ful, interesting, practical. 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ‘ings, what 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
on Plans, young peopt:’s meetings. copy. 
nd 60c, for a year, TT. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A M ARVEL of convenience. Thatis what the best 
8 8S. workers say of H. R. Clissold’s 


Pocket L for Sunda 5, 10, 15e, 


era CARDS BY MAIL 


Printed in 
COLORS. 





























r Engraving Department offers unequalled 
facilities for Weddi “ a 


Send 


w and Visiting Cards. En- 
Cards, $1.00. for 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL 


We sell all grades of Wining Tepete by b+ 











graved Pla 
Wes It isthe cheapest way tobuy. You 
for same money. and 
Latest Styles. Send for Sample Boo 
ADING STATIONERS, 
ARE YOU | PAPER BY MAIL. 
tage, etc.) for our com- 
plete set of samples, represent- 
. more than 
PAPER?) 250 VARIETIES 
io 
Bevess, which we sell BY THE POUND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
OWEST Ld my in the United ils to the Sonautaer, 
LE ll direct from milis to Le te 
® shestsof paper and envelopes. wi 





Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. | 





Sample Sheet. 

nearly double the eet, Newes Papert qu S 
oe send us 6 cents (to pay 
OUT OF tng, in the various styles and 
mn and American 

15 cents upwards. 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
(c—* re pound aent on receipt of 18 cum 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“ AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 


postage. 
more copies, 2 cents each. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GAT'S -EYE 
SGARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so calied because it possesses the 
peculiar ray of ight oF gi giisten seen in a ecnt’s eye in the 
I have a limited stock gals, ang ates ¥ ou one for 
) 10 
Bar mage Vy pas. es same in Ear ps, eee, 








o7 oon, Pi Bang Amgen Srake Bepplied. 
Ht: FAMMEN, 068 16th Bt., Denver, Oot, | 





A Song Book’s Merit 


(In a Nutshell.) 


Glad Hallelujahs, just issued, 
will outsed/, outsing, and surpass 
“4 other song books. Because: 

It requires but a glance to 
etek its spirit. 2. Its theology 
is capital; 3. Its poetry is better 
than common; 4. It is evident 
that Sweney c Kirkpatrick, the 
editors, have done their best, in 
fact, excelled themselves. Try 
it.— Ocean Grove Record. 

y mail, 38 cents. By caper (not prepaid), $3.60 
Schools, Churches ond Rvangeliow. Wile as 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pusrisner, 
921 Arcu St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


—— 





"The Newest Church Hymn: 


Book, and the Best. 
The nearest to perfection.” 
The Christian Union. - 





By the Rev. Drs. Res 4 pte D. Mitchcock, 
Zachary Eddy d Lewis W. Mudge. 
eT ee Send for returnable eee imen copies 
Charch Edition, $1.20. Chapel Edition, 75e. 
Pew Edition, 60¢. P Pocket Edition, doe, 
Address: A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD. 
Joyful Lays. Glad Refrain. 
$30 per 100 Copies; $25 per 100 Copies: 
36 cts. each by Mail. 30 cts. each by Mail. 


Rat Sent for examination on recetpt of price. Specimen 
paves free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. Y. 


81 Raadeiph Street, Chicago. 














For Sabbath-school or Y. P. Meeting, 
the BEST hymn-book is 


TEMPLE TRIO. 


Sweney and Kirkpatrick, Editors. 


Music, $9. yd of dozen (as dn terete on! by mail, 86 
JOHN J. HOOD, “ihiiadelphiac Pe? 


YMNS: = TUNES 
= CHILDREN 2 Shure 


Pah be nal. Silicon Worde. Woda on Send 
locopy.. ht and Words, 


Rinate - ing gle copy. py postpaid 
aun 
INO. B. ay Jr, 0:00 | Per 43 s ith St., liad 


EW CHURCH ‘MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F,1 
Cantate Domino in F,25c, Deus Misereatur, 





flat, 12c, Benedic Anima Mea, C, lée, All composed 
by Fred Maxson. Evenin Prayer, H. Leslie 
of above mail a. post tpaid, upon rocaint ¢ 


Siping rn Stamps ddress W H. BonER 


Pa. 


RAISE 


.» Music Publishers, 11 1102 Chestnut’ St., Phila. 


EWELS OF 









NEW SS. MUSIC BOOK 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Specimen co 











PY, paper cov. 25c, 
AS. HULL, 150 Nassau Stree i, Now ¥ York. 
MUSIC Professor Rice's Self-Teaching Sys- 
tem. All can learn music without 
SELF the aid of ateacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 

TAUGHT accompaniments, thorough 
laws, etc. 10 specimen lessons, 10c. 


Circulars free. G.S. Ricé Music Co, AS StateSt. Chicago. 





Te CHILDREN’S. HALLELUAM 


A besatiful Sunday Tae ie ROR, 


25c. Specimen_pages free. ILLMOR 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Oinsiunel, O 





Ww *yaze SONGS for | Sunday-schoo 
Words and muaic, costs but $5.00 = 100 — 
Large enough collection to orany school, Four separave 
numbers issued, Send for . fom le copies. 5 cents wonhis bor 
each number. F. H. RE Pub Isher. Chicago. 
SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
BOSTON, for list and Gengription of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 


- @HOIR LEADERS. _ 


Send 10 cents for a sampie copy of the Musical Vis 





100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for | 
One sample copy, 5 cents; five or | 


itor, containing anthems, 
THE E JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147~149 North 8th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘\TATEN ISLAND Faney Dyeing Estab- 
h lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, &Co..5 &7 
| John St, N. Y¥.; 47_N, 8th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charies St. 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripp ng. Send 
for circular and prices sist. Mention | this paper. 


| PERFECT FITTING ¢ rq. BY 
| white. Dress SH TR’) svikn 
| 2ostpaid 60e. unlaundried, or 75¢.laundried 











i ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times, 
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_PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is publishes weekly 





at the following rates, which include postage: 
ONE COPY, $2.00 4 year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new 


subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, balf price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school anite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they Can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half — (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and halt price (64 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equiieble plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actuaily be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required nutrbcr may be sub- 
acribed for at the same time. Teachers belonging to the 
same house may be counted as ONE ta ™aking such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. ‘or 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? Bv s new sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade ree it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half mpee? is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
oy — name ofthe school should be mentioned in 

1e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper, 

tubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

f a club subscription is renewed by some other i 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
sich person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more icious advertising outlay 
could be made than thatdorsecuring a fair tia! of the 
gape. A new subscriber is entitled +2 the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enongh copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent , upon application. : 

“ _ rn ~ 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E, C., will receive yearly or helf-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School ‘Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 





from 1 to 4 copies, 168. each, 
“  5to9 4 83s.6a, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 72.68 © 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individua! addresses, or in a 
yeeneae to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
in its marvellous pow of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous pane. such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PotTreER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4#@-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM’ XS: blackheads. chapped and oily skin 
Lm il prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 




































BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ac FRE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


= XQUISITE AND LASTING 


E COLCATE & CO.’S 


TOILET SOAPS. 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. — 


A dollar’s worth free, postpaid, to subscribers of The 
NewEnglandFireside. bestdollar magazine published 








Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Sunimer St., Boston, Mass. 
is the 
STONE WASHER *-:: 


made. 
Every one is warranted for five years, Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS « CO., Erle, Pa. 


“Dr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 











Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes, 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


. FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 








$1.00 PER acaTE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 

On orders amounting to $50, ss 

“ “ 100, : 19% > 
ra 
om, % 
.3 “ 
“ 
e 


“ “ 
“ 
“ oo 
oy “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ —.8'500 ¢ 
4 ye 33000 | 2 * 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure, 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
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On orders for 2insertions. . 5 pero, 
rr “ 4 hy . ae ee 
“ “ 8 “ "5 «4 
oo “ 13 “ ‘ 2 “ 
oy “ 20 “ ” 25 “ 
“ “ 26 ty ° % 30 “ 
oe “ 39 o » . 40 “ 
“ “ 52 “ i ® “ 


. 0 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two, 
Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 


the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty | 


ber cent upon the regular rates, 


Address all communications about advertising to 
tHe deiphia. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philade’ 







Healt, Comfort, and Beauly 


DESIRABLE 
. GOOD SENSE 
RSET WAISTS. 
ion CORSET BEST 
AT LS throughout. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Be sure your Corset is 
stam, OG Sense.”? 
FIT ALL AGES—Infants 


ts. Sold b 
LEAVING R EI 

> eHTtrETt TA ILERS 
“Sa FER is BROS, Manufacturers, 

AARS HA ne Fi iD & CO CH YORK. 

SHALL FIE 0% G0. CHICA GO. 

Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 


may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 














that each bustle isstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
Or peice tit COLUMBIA 

ERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 





GULD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


—- - 
Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
‘oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and er preparations. 
G. ©. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate Manaf’r's., Philadelphia, Pa 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1lb can of chocolate will make 
a great Many on of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 


Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 “*woOD’S’’ PURE 
mS FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & 0O., BOSTON. 
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SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 





ADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice’ a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Pere 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUID GLUE, 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware ofimitations 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 











CABER Ly , 

The bést Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
EDWARD SuTAON, Kasiern Agent, 
300 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
BRILLIANT FLOWERS. 
Every person who loves flowers should 
send one 2-cent post stamp for copy 
FLORA‘’S ALMANACK, 
Sample tins Odeorless Mlant Ferti- 
lizer by port, for five 2-cent stamps 
with copy Flora’s Handbook on Win- 
dow Gardening and’ Botany. Address 
CLARK’s CovE GUANO Co,, New Bed- 

ford, Mass., or 26 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 

- Giant Pansies are the largest and 

‘ finest in the world. Twenty-five 
® cents per paper. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, New York. 














The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are perfect in Shape, a marvel of support, 

durability and healthfulness, They are sold entirely 

upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 

LADY AGENTS. Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 

willing to work. Full descriptive circular mailed free, 
Address VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 

22 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


a By THE CINDERELLA 
WHITE WIRE. BUSTLE 


for LI LS. 
of fashion. 











Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by ali the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


EFFORT. 


LBy Dante G. Rossetti.] 





I plucked a honeysuckle where 
The hedge on high is quick with thorn, 
And climbing for the prize, was torn, 
And fouled my feet in quag-water; 
And by the thorns and by the wind 
The blossom that I took was thinned, 
And yet I found it sweet and fair. 


Thence to a richer growth I came, 
Where, nursed in mellow intercourse, 
The honeysuckles sprang by scores, 

Not harried like my single stem, 

All virgin lamps of scent and dew; 
So from my hand that first I threw, 
Yet plucked not any more of them. 





CULTURE AND CHARACTER. 


[Editorial in The Popular Science Monthly.] | 


That intellectual superiority is not an 
end in itself is apparent from more than 
one consideration. Compte has said with 
truth that “‘ we get tired of knowing, but 
never get tired of loving;” and a writer 
who carries more authori'y still has said 
that, when tongues fail and knowledge 
ceases, charity will still abide. What 
seems to decide the question, however, is 
the fact that, when knowledge or intellec- 
tual power is made an end in itself, the 
result is more or less failure and disap- 
pointment. ‘‘ Knowledge comes, but wis- 
dom lingers,” the poet has said; and, to 
a reflective mind, the distinction between 
the two is not difficult to seize. He who 
has knowledge only, knows things and 
their relations; himself and his relations, 
above all himself in his relation to the 
true human ideal, he does not know: He 
seeks to make his knowledge subservient 
to his own personal ends; he does not 
regard it as a revelation of duties to be 
done, of sacrifices to be made, of heights 
to be attained. He who has wisdom, on 
the other hand, holds his knowledge in 
trust for higher than personal ends, and 
makes us realize, as other men do not, the 
true value and dignity of knowledge. 

Character then, is the principal thing. 
It is character that we continually find to 
be limiting and conditioning culture; 
that is to say, if culture is not carried 
farther than we find it to be in certain 
cases, the reason is that the character, the 
moral nature, has not been such as to sup- 
port and sustain a truly generous culture. 
There is, perhaps, a finely developed es- 
theticism in certain directions, but the 
lack of culture’s perfect work is seen in a 
certain hard materialism of personal as- 
piration. The disciple, perchance apostle, 
of beauty is far from beautiful when we 
get a glimpse of his inner life and essen- 
tial aims. He has never learned that the 
prime secret of all beauty in human life 
lies in disinterestedness, in the ability to 
put self aside, on some occasions at least, 
and to live in causes and principles and, 
above all, in one’s fellow-beings. Few 
things are more trying than the mock en- 
thusiasm of very mediocre men and women 
for things that they have learned to admire 
as by rote, to hear the jargon of the literary 
or artistic coterie, and to know how little 
it all means as regards real elevation of 
character and sentiment. And what we 
say of literary and artistic coteries we 
might apply with equal truth to scientific 
coteries, where minute points of classifi- 
cation and nomenclature are discussed 
with infinite zeal and warmth, but with 
far less regard to any advantage to be 
reaped for the cause of truth and of human- 
ity than to the satisfaction of rival vanities, 

In this country we are laboring with 
great zeal and vast pecuniary resources to 
promote the cause of culture. We edu- 
cate, educate, educate, as somebody once 
said we ought to do; but whether the 
result is to produce much that can be 
called culture in any high sense is an open 
question. A criterion may, perhaps, be 
found in a comparison of the rising with 
the now adult generation. Are our young 
people showing graces of mind and char- 
acter in more abundant measure than their 
parents? Aretheiraims higher? Is their 
language better? Are their intellectual 
occupations more serious? Are their man- 
ners gentler and more refined? We do 
not propose to answer these questions 
dogmatically ; but this we say, that, unless 
there has been an improvement in these 
several respects, a vast amount of educa- 
tional effort has not met its full reward. 
Speaking broadly, it seems to us that the 
culture of our educated classes, or of the 
classes supp to be educated, leaves 
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much to be desired, and we are disposed 
to think that one reason of this is that we 
have conteived of education in too purely 
an intellectual sense. We have thought 
more of sharpening the thinking faculties 
than of liberalizing the sentiments or sof- 
tening the manners. We have introduced 
too much of rivalry into education, and 
represented education too much asa prep- 
aration for further rivalry in after life. 
We have imparted knowledge, but have 
only to a very moderate extent succeeded 
in inculcating wisdom; and knowledge 
without wisdom seems poor, thin, and 
sometimes even meaningless. 

We need, as it seems to us, to devote 
more consideration than we have hitherto 
done to the question, What is the true 
ideal of human life? If we can fix upon 
the true ideal, we can proceed to educate 
toward that, and our work will then be 
directed toward something that is an end 
in itself. The knowledge we impart will 
be held by a different tenure, and applied 
in adifferentspirit. What each one Lnows 
will be his or her equipment toward a 
worthier fulfillment of social duties, a 
worthier realization of what is best in 
himself or herself, and not a mere stock- 
in-trade for the procuring of personal 
gratifications. 

What we would chiefly insist upon at 
present, however, is that, were knowledge 
pursued in a right spirit, the intellectual 
gain would be very great, Minds would 
become more receptive, owing both to the 
superiority of the motive set before them, 
and the higher degree of rationality that 
the whole system of human life and 
thought would assume. Civilized speech 
would not show a constant tendency to 
degenerate into a jargon of slang, if people 
recognized in speech a social function, not 
merely a mode and means of self- assertion, 
It is impossible to find one’s self in any 
fortuitous assemblage of average human 
beings without being led to reflect how 
much human intercourse might be im- 
proved and beautified if, by some means, 
we could implant in the ‘mind of each in- 
dividual a true respect for the rights and 
feelings of others, and a general sense of 
what is due to society, considered as the 
source of unnumbered advantages to all 
its members. At present it often seems 
to be a distinct aim with many persons— 
and these not in any sense social outlaws 
but on the contrary, what would be called 

“respectable people’—to show how little 
they care for anything beyond their own 
pleasure and convenience. The popular 
idea of “ independence,” indeed, is largely 
made up of swagger and aggressiveness; 
whereas the most primary notion of inde- 


pendence should embrace the making of 


an honest return for all good received. 
Thus viewed, the man who wished to be 

“ independent” would see that society got 
back from him in service something like a 
compensation for the benefits with which 
it surrounds him by day and by night. 
But “independence” in this sense is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with swagger or any 
form of unsocial action or sentiment.: 

We can conceive of some philosophic 
mind saying to this great nation, “One 
thing thou lackest.” Knowledge we have, 
and material power and business energy, 
and back of all this, no doubt, a great fund 
of true humanity. But the lack is in 
consciousness of the true aim of life, which 
is beauty and harmony in all social rela- 
tions. The voice of Science itself bids us 
make a true generalization, a true synthesis, 
before we begin to work out our plans. 
We have hitherto stopped short too much 
at the idea of knowledge as an instrument 
of work and ambition, and have greatly 
hindered the growth of knowledge thereby, 
If we now set before us as our main object 
the building up of character in all its 
elements, we e shall find our progress sure, 
if not rapid, and shall discover a deeper 
meaning and value in our labors from 
year to year and from age to age. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL fee POT Garrison, Supt Milivitie. Na, 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr.Secretary. 


] ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
- AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform noothers, 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boardin:-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for colleges, Twentieth 
year opens Sept. 14. F, I. WALSH, Principal. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Youn 
dies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
the Principal, 

















La- 
For circulars, address 
iss EMILY NELSON, 


MM": 3. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth 5 year begins Sept. 


ECTURE COURSES. Sendstemp for rook 


best talent! Oriental Lecture Burean, 58 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Orierital Lectures and over two hundred others! 








Send stamp for rock 


REST FOR THE EYES! 





The only PERFECT, SATISFACTORY 


ROYAL ARGAND OIL BURNER. 


Fits Any Lamp. Safety Extinguisher. No Blowing Out. Large, White, | i 
Steady, Soft Light. 


SENT COMPLETE ON RECEIPT OF $1.25. 





Salesroom,with Beautiful Imported Lamps 


NEW YORK, ! Barclay Street. 
CHICAGO, 53 Dearborn Street. 





LONDON, 8 Snowhill, E. C. 





Refreshi: 
ITRATE iS 


RO G E RS $ TESTED 40 YEARS. 
Pleasant tothe Taste. Cooling, 





BEST APERIENT KNOWN. 


ng, Tovigorsting. aN J 
to use it, 







er and seasons. 


crvescent, 2" 
Superior to all . 7 vice & 
Fruit Salts and Mineral “Bal 
Waters. 
For RIS Oe DYSP . 
SALT. RHEUM, SCURVY, NR hah a 
a An 

° ay he Stomach, . ee eae, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 








CADEMY & COLLEGE at Deland, Fla. The 

ae ta | of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 

tion as can be secured in the best New England —— 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., De Land, F 










COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLeEaR, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Training in the, World. 
ae eearant q or money r 

or Catalogue, etc.. 

ft OOL 







Asfac- 


mone? nded 
REMAN. | President, 


BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y, 


A Select Home School, 


J. FRED SMITH, A.M, 
Principal 


PENNSYLVANI nenpent. 


HESTER. 26th year opens8# — 
A MILITARY COLLE 
Degrees in Civil tugineering, 
Chemistry, Archi ecture, Arts. 
Preparatory Course. Superior Miltary System. 
Thorough Technical Instruction by able PROFES- 
7 “Best ae, Giontel and Physical Training. 
THEO. HYATT, President. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. || 


articulars, address 
TH HE: ‘REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


““ STAMMERINC,”’ 


STUTTERING, and all Detects of beset, 
Permanently Cured. 

I can most heartily commend "prof, Johnston’s 
method to all afflicted. having personally tested its 
i I was @ Stammerer of the worst ty pe all my 
life (19 years), was entirely cured by Prof. Johnston in 
six weeks. Davip SHAW, 13 Beech St., Paterson, N.J. 

For: full particulars, testimonials’ from leading 
physicians and former pupils, address 

JOHNST 
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N. 
Philadelphia. 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for yo stone Wr Be came Metal. oye 4 = Durability. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & & CO, ew EERE” 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| |: 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION~-1878. 


COPY YOUR LETTERS IN 


BUSHNELL’S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
47 South 4th St., Phila. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


BEFORE YOU BUYA BICYCLE 


GUN send stamp to A. W. GUM 
| ty Qhio, for new and secund- | 
price jist. it ee tC AND SICREL ING. 


ND BICYL 
and REVOLVERS taken taken in EX 


o 
Institute: lith and | ‘Spring Garden Sts., 










































Pencils with your own name aod address 
printed on them in Gold Letters for 25 cents, Twelve 
for 40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 
CONN. NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Ct. 





















_ FRESE 
ECONOMICAL, 
7  —trricaciows 


And Consiipatwe’s cruel reign} 

For often from their fils proce 

That makes existence poor indeed. 

Then check these troubles ere an hou 

In TARRANT’S SELTZER ies t the power. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
messes and nervousness. 


By woh ‘seabed or mail, $1. 56 Ww. 25th § 8t., + H.Y. ea 















a alley and Children’s 
nly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 
who y, pay pres\charges. For all family 
quals\our “Health Flour.” 
& free. Send for circulars 
YELL & RAINES, Watertown, N.Y. 


EALTH AND HAPPINESS %' for aeeltae | 
sured by the use of Ridge’s Food, ‘a3 it gives 
Strength, and cannot cause acidi ty or wind, 

Sold everywhere, WOOLRICH & CO, on label. 


UCH PAINFUL DISEASKS AS RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Liver Com laint, 
Nerve trouble, are treated without medicine at 
PROF, HEINE'S MED. PINE STEAM INSI'I- 
TUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia. References, 











671 
The cabinet organ was in- 


troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
f Geher makers followed in 


he manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Toon & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ualed excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors, Wustrated catalogues free 


Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 

@ = by experts the 
reatest in 


improvement 








pianos in half a contary” 

A circular, containing testimonials rrom three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptivecatalogue, toany applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston; Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very partofthe country. Weinviteattention to ou 

ew styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500to$ 
and MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for all information connected with our art. DEsoRIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specificetions furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 














t will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


ORGA ee Uae CATALOGUE FREE f 


RECT 

from old established and reliable manufacturers and save the “gone 
enormous commissions: OUR cay A WILL ao ou. 
Don’t fail to write for Catalogues ALL FREE, dress 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW  SEksEx, 
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| CHURCH qerimet Clete ie alee Hae 
CHURCH AND PARLOR FURNITURE 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 2448 24 St, Philaelphi 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT suits, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 
"13 for catalogue, — 


5 5 Seen Fes Navas. 


eed A Fe ¢ business Jor a nen, with 
terns for Hom Miah “alee 
MCALLISTER, ‘ opticna, 49 Nabeau ‘Ste oyNe ¥e 











YESIG nT BY MAIL, 
ur method of fi tting p 
who cannoteee a g ge 
is } recommended by oculists and physicia: Send 


4c in stamps to QUEEN & UO., Opticians,924 Chertnut Bt. Pai 
The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MANNA will westore the song of ‘om 4 
birds and preserve them in 

yt, 15c. by mail. Sold by druggists. Directions tree. 
IRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








. LWANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 
>A and women all over the oqgatty to 
sellthe MissouRI STEAM WASHER. 
Why Sgeq.it pay tp actasmy 
agent ecause the arguments 
in ius lavur are 60 numavebe and the peing th or 
sales are made with little difficulty, I wil 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal terms, to we 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory, Acents 
emselves. Don’t fail Corite for 
illustrated circular with onstage wf , OreE 
used in makita sales. sole 
at. Louis, Mo o., or box 1933, Now York” City. 
eoks’ trial to for their owa TralD 
vou Agente ‘huh portoulare cheat Free Trial, 


in your own 


Be $5 to $8 A DAY town selling 


the PP gua widy 
earn eee res OE ier. very fam- 
8 buys them. Sample and A wa + rice-list by mail, 

W. Hasselbach, box rf 


6c: in 2c. stamps. W h, box 85L Sandusky, O. 


“SaMANTHA.: SARATOGA” 


wanted. Price, $2.60. HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kansas City. 


IBERAL SALARY Boge “our boo books ‘on. new 
nse C e 

ov Bend at Case for parties ars, JOuEN o. 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PS 


$5 to $10 A DAY. ™or,"4, remen 


mt 
writes : “J make from As 00 to $10.00 a day, Can ma 


eit 
every day in the yea Another, * Took 80 orders in 
about three days. T 





canthus ort it fort 
terms an: 
a to 


men 
it 




















Tike logue. 
_ Q.TaMIRLIGAN, 78 Chadtautbie Philada.Pa — 







ELECTRIC, MECHAN ICALWON DERS- 
LANTERNS& VIEWS 
Ly yh ec. Hd. bought.) 


M ENC NES, 85c. 
PHOT. OUTFITS, $2.50. 
809 Filbert St., Phileda., Pa, 


5 S. BANNERS Pon 


Send for 
- Sunday-school Banners, $I. 50 to $10. 


free circulars. 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated pie list. C. A, 
HART & CO., 183 N. 3d Street, , Philadelphia, 


IN CREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 

ner that will double your light, never 

break chimney, extinguish like gas with 

safety, fit the lamps you have anew 
Cost One Dollar each. 

Wit EN ER, 868. 2d St., Philadelphia.” 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 
H. & N. Russet & Da¥, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and B ixtures. Send for catalogue, 


UR 
Se “4 4 Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia A Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 























SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 





ermms free. J. H, Karle, Pub., Boston 
OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Men and Women, 
for John B. rae poh 8 ** Platform Echoes, or Liv- 
=e 2 Sie for Head eart,”’—his last and best 
pide! ned a mon Send for circulars. Ad- 
pny L ». RTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


= 








Circular size, $3. 
ea set 


size, 
fk INT Ling | 7c. B apaper wise Ht, Type-see 
our W. stamps for be ue 
| ete reaves. type, cards, &c. rm 
elsey & Co. "Wistlen, Cu 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel is of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Aiarms,Farms,etc, F ULLY 
WARRANTE D. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & & TIFT. Cincinnati, a 















goods, or in making inquiry concerning 

an. vthing advertised 2 ae paper, = oe will oblige the 

engi well as the y stating that you 
caw Ue Glen tieement in thes a+ the School Times, 











THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 





[October 15, 1887. 



































SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 


world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes, 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare tocwn a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teech her to use 
Sapolio in all her house-cleaning work, At all 
grocers. No.8. (Copyright, March, 1887] 


“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 


JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA, 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FALL DRESS GOODS 
AND VELVETS. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


will make this week a very important ales 
of BLACK and SEAL BROWN FANCY VEL- 
VETS and PLUSHES for WRAPS or Rich 
Dress Garniture, to which they cordially in- 
vite an early examination. 

Attention is called also to their large assort- 
ment of FALL DRESS GOODS. 

The following are specially noteworthy: 


Two lines Stripe and Check Cheviots, 44 
Inches wide, at 60 cents; worth $1. 
Suiti 
$1.95. °< 











Also, Three lines, Check and Stri 
54 inches wide, at 75 cents; wo: 


ORDERS ) from any part of the country 
BY } will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL attention. 





James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and lith St., New York. 
STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and cheapest. Warranted 200 yard: 
Sela by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 





CAPITAL, $750,000. 





AVINCS 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 





SURPLUS, $349,307. 


DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 








17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
, and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 








ten Debenture Bonds of this Company 


Prird encourage savin ; the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
hed” These ov! obligations can, at any time, be exchange for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
, in amounts of 8300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS? LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


For pamphlet with full information, and 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Satebence. a a 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


FOR CALE atour NEW YORK 
ey KecruEeD INTEREST. 
testimonials, address 











too. The one feeds the other. 
carried it away quicker still, 


we, to sell; and you a8 be, to get it. 


“IRONCLAD” AGAIN ON THE GO. 
It keeps the right of way this season again for strength. For reputation, 


The manufacturer turned all his machinery to making it for us last 
Made it as fast as he could. Then the buyers came along like a flood. 





They 


This year we'll get all he makes, too. ae e who had it are after it again. 
People: who hear of it, who see it, are after it. He 


is glad to make all he can; 


The reputation and quality are better than they were; the price the same. 
Men’s Suits, $12.00; Men’s Overcoats, $10. 00. 
Send for samples, and know this cloth. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


; OAF FIAT, 
Sixth and Market Streets, | PHILADELPHIA. 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $9 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 


One pleasure in having 
clothing CUT TO OR- 
ER is that you can have 
aniean as you want them, 
One man likes corner 
pockets, another’ side 
ockets, or an odd pocket 
nere or there. Some want 
spring bottom (which by 








DO -YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


the way is out of style for 

city trade) or big at one 

poing, 's small at another. 
AKES NO DI 





FERENCE TO Us, we 
cut as we are ordered. The 
best way, however, is to 
the prevailing style, le aving it 
to us to satisfy you, which WE WILL do or REFUN 

Y mes EY. Upon receipt of 6 cents we mail 
20 samples of cloth—latest fall and winter styles—to 
select from, self-measurement blanks, and (if you men- 
tion this paper) a g ood linen tape measure, OR, if you 
cannot wait for samples. tell us about what color you 
like, give us your WAIST, HIP, & INSIDE LEG measures, 
together with $3, and 35 cents for postage (or prepaid 
express) and packing. We guarantee every garment 
ok y ae to make another a FUNDING 

oR CcCAU 


order us to cut in 


. Khe American 
epesas bo. (capital, $20,000,000) Sit cheerfully reply 
to any inquiry sent to their Boston office about us and 
our treatment of customers. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
FAMILY BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 


can be applied to any two-thread 
sewing machine, and an elegant 
durable BUTTON HOLE pro- 
duced in fraction of a minute. 
Price within reach ofall, Send 
stamp, mention this paper, and 
full particulars, sample of work, 
and testimonials will be sent. 
Address the SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO., 16 E. l4th St., N. Y. 








PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. NEw 
York, 112 Fifth Ave. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


F. A. NORTH & CO., 
1208 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA.; 


ZIG-ZAG 


tracks all over the carpet don’t 
look nice, but they can’t be 
helped unless there is a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat outside the door, This 
is the only one that is always 
in order, is clean, neat, don’t 
get frozen, wetor sticky, and 
cleans itself, don’t cost much 
and don’t wear out. Ask your 
dealer for one or write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


‘ BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
Mier Ft ie Beaten Cas 














Hariwood Mantel , 
BevelFrenchMirror, 
Brass Fraie, 
Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$20.00, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 











KEYSTONE WATCHES asi 


ask your Ty J oer for th 
hestnut ‘St. Philadelphia,Pa. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send 10 c. for sample pkg. of 4 hold- 
ers. S. B. LANTY, la Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

















ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 
Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
eerecnt Carpenter's Tools 


Tani aane 


(Limited), 607 Market’ St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


CNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS. SYNDICATE 


An pom yy! safe ne fenre nn which will return over 
33% profit in less than one yea: 

e have just secured a trac t of the finest ground in 
the city limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fashionable residence section, ai a great bargain, and 
are organizing a syndicate to handle it. We will plat 
and sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold 
in P porese to make a net profit of 33 per cent $n Bayt 

lar invested in the syndicate. Shares, 8 

4 The certificate is full paid, non- eeaense, and 
is transferable. It draws 8% interest from date of is- 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such  pro- 
portion of % of the net profits as the amount of the 
Certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
date. We retain the remaining 4 as compensation 
for our services. Secure shares at once by remitting 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted. They 
are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 


522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
R. G. Dun & Coi’s * 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORIGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $260,000. Assets, $792,626.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
be drawing 7 Per Gene Cuaranteed. Also10 
y 6 Per Cent pid Sf Debentures. 

kach Series of Reaegtares of $100 is secured Db; 
first mo orepeaes © ‘or $105,000 (on land a words two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by the yy Beno and Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y.; and also r paid up Capital and 
Assets, of over THREK QUARTERS ofa MIL. ION 8. 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the prosngenans, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. York 137 Broadway, 
C. Hine & Son, Agis. Albany, N.Y. Otter," Tweddle Building, 
& g aL. Bull & Co., Agts. ton » 84 Sehool Street 
rooks, SP Swe. L Send for P: cecohiens, Forms and Full 
Hi. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Phitaderphin Office: 102 South Fourth st, 
ANK SKINNER, Agent. 


Oo Th 


The American Investment Company, of Em 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital of $600, 
000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage ‘Loans 
drawingseven per i {lso6 per cent 10-year Deben- 
ture Bonds, secured r cent of first Mortgage 
me held in trust by. the? ereantile Trust Com- 
pany, N. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
periods under one ear. Write for full informationand 
references to the omrety. at 150 Nassau St., New 
York, RMSBY, Vice-President. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Fr} for Walnut Street, Agents 
A. W: Tobey. for ‘Philadelphia, 


ARE VIEW: CLAY COUNTY 


VIEW.” nese yer 
Price #10 inside, and #15 “pet mq 
Ris Satins a five acre tract for an orange tee: or truck 
garden. Youcan pay in month], inetaliments: of 810 
each. A store, post oflice, hotel, bout bath 
house, M Masonte 











hall, and . number of eget resi- 
dences — built. High rol ling toa Pure water : 


f Florida, 
perfect health. Send and ap o 

HH towne and semeente ‘enclose stamp) to tae 
Miwcek. Fi Lanp Co., Sa, Snoknenyiile, Fila. 


LORIDA. oa 
The Th TRUST and BANKING Co,, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Bank, 
New York. Ne loans made in the extreme West. 

Send for particulars to 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
___No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. _ 











Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YoU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 


giving your age. 

BANKIN in all branches. Interest on time 
deposits. BONDS, mpopioipel, 

railroad, and other investments, S. A. KEAN & 

CO., 100 eatenee St., Chicago. New York office, 

United Bank Building. 








HE pipes yl nenert pen E of having interest cou- 
pons paid promptly as they fall due, and prin- 
cipal at maturity, is rot ced the investors in 
our debentures. xO cURITY Com- 
PANY, Emporia, fatale 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPAIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 run Para). 32% Chestnut Street. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 














ps ORIDA. Escape sickness and cold. Three 
tourist hotels, college, refined Northern society. 

cn healthful pine land. Noswamps. or 1887, N.Y 
houses, and lands for sale. DeLand, Box 1887 


PATENTS 


z ae LEHMANN, meee y yh emo Patents rn S D.C, 
charge unless patent is 











SOT eee ee a 


~ fk mi ty WL es Napa ah 
will refund 





Ty eae ee ee 











